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Merry Christmas Lesson! 


These festive Crisco cookies make 


a delicious trim for the class tree . . . a 
delighiful surprise for Holiday guests! 
And with pure, all-vegetable Crisco and 
these easy recipes, students can be sure of 


getting compliments to spare! 


Procter & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, lvorydale 17, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS TREE COOKIES 


( Makes 2 to 3 dozen medium cookies ) 


Ya cup Crisco 2 cups sifted flour 

1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon baking 

1 egg powder 

Y2 teaspoon lemon: Y2 teaspoon salt 
extract Y cup milk 


All Measurements Level: Blend Crisco, sugar, egg 
and lemon extract. Sift dry ingredients and add 
alternately with milk to Crisco mixture. Chill dough 
and roll 's" thick on floured board or pastry canvas. 
Cut with floured cookie cutters or trace around paper 
patterns. Place on ungreased cookie sheet, sprinkle 
with colored sugars or chocolate sprinkle. Insert 
thick matchstick in each to make hole. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (400°F.) 7 to 10 mins. Remove stick 
while cookie is warm, run bright strings through 
holes to hang on tree. 


GINGERBREAD MEN 


( Makes 18 medium-size men ) 


%4 cup Crisco 2 teaspoons allspice 
Ys cup brown sugar 2 teaspoons ginger 

Yo cup molasses 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
3 cups sifted flour 2 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 6 tablespoons milk 


All Measurements Level: Blend Crisco, brown sugar 
and molasses. Sift dry ingredients together. Add 
alternately with milk to the first mixture. Stir until 
well blended. Chill; roll out '." thick. Cut ginger- 
bread men. Insert matchstick. Bake on cookie sheet 
for 10 to 12 minutes in a moderately hot oven 
(400°F.). Decorate with a simple confectioners sugar 
icing put through a pastry tube. 


When you use Crisco you’re using America’s most 
popular brand of shortening. 


| 
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for cakes 4 
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ohnson’s Wax! 


GIFT le A clever little “matchbook” of 
Emeryettes— miniature nail files. Carry in 


your purse—for instant grooming! 
” ele \ GIFT 2 © Your choice of a full-size container 


Meemmememe of Paste Wax or Liquid Cleaning and 
¥ Ri a Polishing Wax. Shine up the 
a classroom and show your stu- 
\ Kk | dents how to brighten up their 
homes for holiday parties. 


Cleaning and Polishe 


WAX 


New student folder! 


As many copies as you can use of new circular, 
“Smart Girls Wax Their Own Rooms” sent free. 
Specially written and illustrated for teen-agers. In- 
cludes suggestions in verse for complete care of a 
girl's room—here is a sample: 


“Dust shelves and chairs, tables and chest— 
When shining clean, they look their best. 
Now here's a handy, dandy trick — 

Wax furniture so dust won't stick.” 


USE COUPON ON PAGE 847 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
researcr: 


Ways with wax 
by Lucile Bush* 


Wax tips for your homemaking file from 
the Director of Consumer Education for 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 


HOLIDAY TIPS—Good grooming of 
your person and your surroundings is 
never more rewarding than at the 
holiday season. Parties are more fun 
when you look your best—and if 
ou're the hostess, it’s reassuring to 
now that everything is in good order 
and gleaming clean. Then too, there's 
something especially gay and exciting 
about a room in which brivhte dec- 
orations are reflected in sparkling 
suctaces. 

For example, how much lovelier a 
centerpiece looks on a table that 
gleams with the mellow luster that oniy 
wax can give it. And if the mble 
arrangement includes a deel, 
vases, figures or ash trays, by ail Gate 
give them a coat of Pride, the ac 
no-rubbing wax for furniture, It's 
amazing how much Pride does for 
inexpensive articles of glass —they 
seem to take on the clear sheen of 
real crystal. 

For an unusual gemterpiece, use a 
wooden bow! (glistening with wax 
of course) to hold a bouquet of pieces 
of medium-weight wires— some strung 
with popcorn and some with cran- 
berries. The red and white color com- 
bination is very striking, and yoyrcun 
bend the wires to make a sracefu' 
arrangement. 

If you have a fireplace. . 
mantel is sparkling wf 
you decorate it 
Liquid 
for high? 
non 


Gifts 
rom J 
\ | 
I 
\ ; 
JOHNSONS 
+ LIQUID 
* 
PASTE 
> 
to make housekeeping easter 


—= 


Leone Ann Hever, 
Director of 
Consumer Education 


Teach them 
to manage money 


Managing money wisely is truly a skill your students 
will need and use all their lives. Money Management— 
Your Budget will make your teaching of budgeting 
more interesting and effective. It is a modern budget 
that puts wishes into plans to make them come true. 


Its easy! 
Your Budget presents in easy steps how to: (1) meet 


everyday expenses; (2) pay future bills; (3) clear up | 
past debts; and (4) buy the things you want in life. 


practical! 


Leading educators commend this booklet as a sound 
method of teaching money management. It is based | 
upon actual eet experiences of families and indi- 
viduals. There is ample space to write in a plan 

and to check on progress. 


Filmstrip on free loan! =4 


Budgeting for Better Living dramatizes HFC’s modern pattern 
| for budgeting. It shows how budgeting can be a key to 


better living. Filmstrip requires a 35-mm. projector and 

comes with prepared talk. Available free on /oan for one 
week. Reserve at /east four weeks in advance. 


Fill in coupon and mail today! 


; Household Finance Corporation : 
Consumer Education Department JHE 12-51. 
i 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 1 
} C) Please send me a free copy of Your Budget. : 
1 (CC) Also send filmstrip, Budgeting for Better Living, on free loan for | 
; classes on ey I will pay return postage. 
Name 
School or Organization 
! 

Address 
City _—_Zone State 
all 
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Write for it today. This exciting new book 
has 40 pages brimful of new but practical ideas 
for you to use in your professional work. 


This is truly the Party Book of the year 
and is truly Hawaiian from cover to cover. 
You’ll enjoy every word and picture in it. 
Following is the table of contents. 


The Hawaiian Theme —How to Adapt It The Luau-—Typical Island Feas 
Aloha Luncheons —For Small or Large Groups 
Hawaiian Nights —For School and Club Affairs 
Teas, Receptions, and Housewarmings Flowery Showers a la Hawa 
Buffet Suppers with Tropical Touches 
Grill and Beach Parties — Flavored with Island Fun 
Hawaiian Bazaars-—Money-Makers for Clubs 
Hawaiian Suggestions for Miscellaneous Get-Togethers 
Hawaiian Words That Are Fun to Use 
Tasty Mainland Treats from Hawaii Index to Recipes 


alll you have to 


to get a free copy of “How You Can Give 
Hawaiian Parties.” Just write us on your 
business stationery, or indicate your pro- 
fessional activity in your letter. Additional 
single copies available at 25¢ per copy; in 
quantities of 50 or more, 15¢ per copy. 
Address — Patricia Coilier, Dole Home 
Economist, Dept. 709-S, 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, California. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 
Serve asa or dessert... 


BANANA FRUIT PLATE Cut orange crosswise into slices, then each slic 


into halves. Wash apple and cut into wedges. Pee 


1 orange, peeled 1 ripe banana* ; 
Be, pe I and slice banana. Arrange apple wedges, orange an 
1 sweet red apple, unpeeled Crisp salad greens banana slices as shown in photograph. Garnis! 
2 or 3 berries or cherries Serve with sweet or tart dressing. 


Makes | large or 2 small servings. 
r 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y 


SS 


In whatever kind yOu buy-2ve, 


are 


They not on 


but they also taste delicious . 


» 
Three 
namkimg 
combune 
and good. *Use fully ripe banana...yellow peel flecked with brown ( 
t 
Ry year hound . =4 > 
appeal too! 


slice 
Pee 
ge an 


irnish 
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Our Readers Say 


Is a “Subsidy for Talent” the Answer? 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Dr. proposal (“Subsidy for Talent,” October 1951 
JoURNAL] for increasing the number of well-trained leaders 
in the field of home economics is certainly a step in the 
right direction and one which deserves careful consideration. 

Fellowships adequate to finance graduate study (a mini- 
mum of tuition, room, board, and research expenses) would 
be a very significant contribution. The five to seven years 
of sacrifice required to finance personally such an education 
is a difficult burden. Removing the “guilt complex” regard- 
ing marriage during graduate work would do much to in- 
crease the flow of women into advanced study. I believe, 
however, that the problems of selection of candidates, relo- 
cation of husbands, and the transference of family respon- 
sibilities to competent help are not so easily solved as the 
article might suggest. 

The selection of “outstanding young women” with the 
“personality traits and emotional balance characteristic of 
leaders” is not a simple problem. Many successful home 
economists would readily admit that their talents were not 
apparent at the undergraduate level. It is difficult to de- 
velop in undergraduates an awareness of the opportunities 
available to the home economist with graduate training and 
to energize them to pursue further study. 

Relocating the husband to give the wife opportunity for 
professional employment is easier said than done, particu- 
larly if the husband is a non-academician. To add this 
burden to the other adjustments involved in the wife’s 
returning to work is perhaps too much to ask. Is not Dr. 
Carroll really asking the husbands to take on the financial 
and moral obligation of providing the field with competent 
women? 

Competent household help is simply not available in most 
communities, and where available it is beyond the ability 
to pay of most professional women. In a recent survey, 
most mothers indicated that their services on a full-time 
basis are vital to the family until the children are well along 
This would place the reserve corps in the 
Married women in 


in high school. 
middle forties when ready for duty. 
the middle forties are, in my opinion, a good potential source 
of home economists. My first reaction was that the pro- 
posed program might well begin with women in their forties. 
Psychologically, these women are ripe for new experiences 
to replace their decreasing need to play the role of mother. 
On further consideration, I believe it is too much to expect 
these women to do graduate work at the doctoral level at 
this stage of life. Younger women are better prepared to 
withstand the work necessary for an advanced degree. The 
women who complete graduate training in their twenties 
could contribute, on the average, fifteen years to the profes- 
sion. Part of this period coincides with the menopause, but 
I believe that this problem would be minimized by chan- 
nelizing energy into productive fields. 

A problem with which Dr. Carroll may not be familiar is 
the fact that the PhD in the field of home economics is 
available in the fields of foods and nutrition, family eco- 
nomics, and child development. The opportunities for ad- 
vanced study in other areas such as textiles and clothing, 
related art, and home management are extremely limited. 
If Dr. Carroll's statement be true: “They (well-trained home 
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economists) are likely to continue scarce unless some change 
is made, for in no other field are ordinary social customs so 
predatory,” it appears that the American Home Economics 
Association should do something about making known the 
availability of good jobs and keeping the movement fluid 
within the field: This in itself would act as a great stimu- 
lus to encourage women to pursue further study. 

As a final consideration, are we perhaps asking too much 
of women to expect them to perform adequately the roles of 
wife, mother, community leader, and in addition take on 
full-time professional employment? Perhaps home econo- 
mists should take the responsibility of reorganizing the cur- 
riculum so that part-time employment would be an integral 
part of the system and the responsibilities limited to what 


could reasonably be accomplished in the allotted time. 
What can be done by home economists and educators 
to get some action on Dr. Carroll's proposal? 


Dorothy M. Greey 


Assistant Professor, Home Management and 
Child Development 
Michigan State College 


A Charter Member Reads the JOURNAL 


Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 


With warmest congratulations upon the contents of the 
September issue of the JouRNAL or Home Economics I ven- 
ture to trespass on your time to thank you and your co- 
adjutors, not alone upon the record of the valuable progress 
in development of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, but of the plans for still further development of its 
influential work and service to the population of your great 
nation. My excuse for writing these few words is that I was 
present as a representative of our British Board of Educa- 
tion at the inaugural meeting of the Association at Lake 
Placid 50 years ago and more, at the invitation of my great 
friend Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who had for several years 
been my correspondent on the subject, and when our gov- 
ernment sent me out on a special mission to your country 
in 1902, I was her guest at first and owed much to the plan 
of my three months’ visits to various universities and schools 
in various cities 

The most valuable result of my tour was the founda- 
tion four years later of a degree course in social and hceuse- 
hold science by the University of London; the first in Great 
Britain. Of course I have been a life member of our Cana- 
dian Home Economics Courses, though regrettably a “shut 
in” for the past nearly eight years due to a serious accident 
at my great age of 92. 

In conclusion I venture to add that The University of 
British Columbia conferred on me the Honorary Degree of 
DSc four yexrs ago and is now publishing a brief record 
of my life to appear this fall, in which I record my close 
association with many of the leaders at American universi- 
ties even to the present day. 


Alice Ravenhill 


[Miss Ravenhill’s book Alice Ravenhill—Memoirs of an 
Educated Woman is to be published soon by J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd. of Toronto.) 


Report of Textiles and Clothing Tour 
Paris, France 


When Beulah Coon was here we talked over many ideas 
for enlarging the textiles and clothing tour in France next 
year [under the direction of Doris Myers of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology]. The tour has none of the elements 
of a commercial tour and is really on a university level. I 
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The Facts abou 
the use 
Tampax 


Girls! 


With rare exceptions, Tampax may be used by 
any normal girl. This # a fact, verified by many 
medical scientists. . . . Teachers in hundreds of girls’ 
schools and colleges recommend Tampax to stu- 
dents. .:: A doctor invented internally-worn Tam- 
pax to provide modern monthly sanitary protection 
for women generally. 

Tampax eliminates belts, pins and external pads. 
Made of pure, highly absorbent cotton, each Tam- 
pax is compressed into an easy-to-use applicator. 
No chafing. No odor. May be worn in tub or shower 
or school pool. Freedom-giving in gym work. An 
asset to good grooming. 

Send for the teachers’ manual which treats of 
Menstruation—its Purpose, Function and Care. It is 
called ‘How Times Have Changed.” Also available 
are special booklets for students and samples of 
Tampax in three absorbency-sizes, including a 
Junior size. Details in coupon. 


wr 


* Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 


45 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


‘ 
' 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-121-V 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 0 Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. — Booklet 
for students “Coming of Age” with order card for additional 


free supply. 
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hope some arrangement can be developed whereby the 
women who want it can get university credit. 

Beulah Coon has no doubt brought back to you a wealth 
of information. Doors ordinarily closed were opened to her, 
due to her position in the United States and her status as 
a guest of the French government, plus Héléne Terré’s in- 
defatigable work. 

Carol Moffett 
Former AHEA Representative to ASA 


Welcome to the College Clubs Section 


in the JOURNAL 
College Park, Marylanc 


I thoroughly approve of the College Clubs section’s being 
added to the Journat. I believe this section will serve a: 
a means of acquainting students with the JouRNAL as a 
whole and will encourage students to read other parts o! 
the JouRNAL as well as their own section. This new section 
can also do a great deal to interpret the work of the Asso- 
ciation to the “grassroots,” so to speak. 

Jane H. Crow 
Assistant Professor of Home Management 
University of Maryland 


Our Challenge from Dr. Adams 
Durham, New Hampshire 


I have reread several times Dr. Adams’ address “Decade 
of Decision” given at the armual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Cleveland and published 
in the September JournNaLt. Each time I have the same 
feeling—that he is offering a real challenge to every citizen 
of the United States, but especially did he direct this 
challenge to the home economist. 

“Decision that we have other and far more basic objec- 
tives in our national life than material comfort and unreal- 
istic insulated security, decision that we recognize the re- 
sponsibilities of the world leadership which has been thrust 
upon us, decision that democracy must not only be defended 
but must be strengthened in every conceivable way to the 
end that every citizen has conviction in his mind and reso- 
lution in his heart that freedom is all important.” This 
statement alone takes us out of the vocational aspects of 
home economics and I believe says to every one of us: 
“Teach young people how to live; teach the real meaning 
of democracy; help each one that we come in contact with 
to better appreciate and understand that the real values 
in American life are not tied to material things only.” We 
are reminded that some sacrifices are necessary to preserve 
the freedoms we cherish. 

Beatrice A. Judkins 
State Home Demonstration Leader 


For a 
Christmas Gol 


For the home economist who “has everything” 
Why not give a copy of the 
AHEA SAGA 


By Keturah E. Baldwin 


Order now Price $2 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 20th Street, N. W. Washington 9, D.C. 
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- FOR CLASSROOM USE 
BETTY CROCKER’S 
anc 
ping 
Picture 
iS & 
tion 
SSO- 
TEXT RING-BOUND, 
TAB-INDEXED EDITION $3,50 ‘ 
. Already adopted in over 150 colleges, with 
: school and college sales totaling more than t 
3 25,000, Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book is 
TEXT CASE-BOUND now available in two special textbook editions. 
ade EDITION $2.75 
ican It’s easy to see why this cook book has achieved 
SPECIAL FEATUR E S_ ‘such rapid popularity. Even a quick inspection 
ame 
izen , , reveals its particular suitability for classroom 
this ¢ 633 How-To-Do-It pictures guide the student through y ; 
use. Step-by-step photos and sketches combined 
many cooking procedures i 
with simplified directions help the student to 
Key recipes and their variations provide extensive 
y P P 
vast variety see’ each cooking process as it is done. All pro- 
re- 
oe ; cedures are thoroughly explained even to the 
* Separate indexes for each chapter make reference work i 
ded light performance of the most elementary operations. . 
ra Ihe result of years of experimenting and test- 
ef ¢ All recipes thoroughly tested to ensure perfect results ing, Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book is a satis- 
as ¢ New improvements in the art of cooking are included — fying and helpful aid to the teacher as well as 
ning ¢ 122 All-You-Have-To-Do suggestions give clever kitchen —_a fascinating challenge to the student. 
“i hints which save time and waste 
ues 
We ¢ An introductory section with discussions (Ee cee 
et on table preparation, nutrition, meal- | TO: McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. i 
planning, garnishes, and table service 330 WEST/42ND STREET 
| NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
* The washable cover on both editions is | 
ful f | Please send me ( ) copies of Bétty Crocker’s Pigture Cook Book, 
1 at your special introductory price to teachers, as specified below. 
room use 
) Text Case-bound Edition ) bam enclosing cash with | 
l Only $2.20 plus postage this order | 
) Text Ring-bound, ) Please send on approval 
| Tab-indexed Edition and bill at your 1 
L 2 l Only $2.80 plus postage educational discount 
- - | Name 
Perfect Christmas Gift! 
School or College Dept 
Order copies of Betty Crock- 
9 er’s Picture Cook Book for 
\.| holiday gifts of enduring value. Sete 
— - 
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Washington News 


®@ Laboratories, granaries on a railroad siding, 
the Supreme Court, cities haunted by dope ped- 
dlers—all have a place in the work of the Food and 
Drug Administration—the first government agency 
mentioned in the AHEA 1951-52 legislative pro- 
gram as one whose work for consumer protection 
the Association pledges itself to support. 

If you crossed the continent this summer, you 
may have noticed granaries in our great grain belt 
being hoisted off the ground onto rodentproof foun- 
dations—possibly because of efforts of FDA field 
food inspectors to guard the cleanliness of our food. 
@ The Food and Drug Administration is a sep- 
arate bureau in the Federal Security Agency. It 
enforces the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, Tea Importation Act, Import Milk Act, Caus- 
tic Poison Act, and Filled Milk Act. Its activities 
are directed mainly toward promoting purity, 
standard potency, and truthful and informative 
labeling of the foods, drugs, and cosmetics covered 
by these five acts. 

AHEA and other consumer groups in the past in- 
sisted that such legislation was needed. Our pro- 
fessional responsibility now is to help the public 
take advantage of this legislation and understand 
and support the work of the enforcement agency. 
For instance, we can help others to understand that 
labels can be an assurance of value received from 
money spent or that they can be a warning to the 
alert buyer and a trap for the unwary. One case, 
based on the label on a jar of strawberry jam, 
recently went to the U. S. Supreme Court, prodded 
on by the FDA. The product in question, in which 
the manufacturer had used far below the standard 
amount of fruit and had added water, was labeled 
“Imitation Strawberry Jam.” The jam was sold 
to hotels and in stores at a slightly lower price than 
true strawberry jam. FDA analysis showed that 
nutritionally and economically true strawberry 
jam was the more advantageous purchase. How- 
ever, the Supreme Court ruled that the law as now 
worded does permit the sale of this kind of imita- 
tion product. In the view of the FDA, such “imi- 
tations” could become a great danger to standard- 
ized products and to the consumers’ pocketbooks. 
The law can, of course, be changed whenever there 
is sufficient interest and support. 


A big part of the gap between what consumers 
have in this area of protective legislation and what 
they lack will be closed by the Durham-Humphrey 
bill (H. R. 3298), effective May 1952, which pro- 
vides that refilling prescriptions for dangerous 
drugs without specific authorization of the prescrib- 
ing physician will be a violation of federal law. 

Druggists may still refill any prescription for 
a simple home remedy without securing the doc- 
tor’s approval. Testifying on behalf of the bill, 
FDA officials cited tragic cases of drug addiction, 
injury, and death resulting from loose practices in 
the sale and unsupervised use of dangerous drugs. 
In the enforcement of this bill, the paths of the 
FDA inspectors may well cross those of some under- 
world figures who will not welcome this regulation 
of sales of dangerous drugs. 

Still pending in the legislative program are the 
operations of the Delaney Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives. This committee is study- 
ing the question of substances added to foods and 
cosmetics which may endanger health. In view of 
the many newly discovered substances whose safety 
and long-term effects are not always known, the 
committee is trying to determine whether there 
should be legislation requiring manufacturers to 
prove that the substance is not harmful to human 
beings before it can be added to food products. 
This requirement is already in existence in the 
drug field. Faith Fenton. AHEA research depart- 
ment chairman, appear efore the Delaney com- 
mittee last winter, as other home economists have 
done in similar situations when their professional 
opinion or estimate of cons:.mer need for certain 
legislation has been important. 

If legislation does develop from these hearings 

it will doubtless need the further support of home 
economists. If it becomes a law, it, too, will pass 
to the FDA for enforcement; and again home econ- 
omists can help their students and the public to 
understand this legislation on behalf of the con- 
sumer. 
@ For further information about the work of 
the FDA, see the U. S. Government Organization 
Manual 1951-52 ($1), pp. 364-366, and “Read the 
Label” (15 cents) by the FDA. Both are available 
from the Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Copies of a talk on “Organization and 
Operation of the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration” by George P. Larrick may be obtained 
from the Food and Drug Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. An excel- 
lent description of the FDA and its activities, it 
would provide background material for classroom 
or group use. 
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Defense Impacts on Levels of Living 


Dr. Johnson is assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture. This article is based on his 
talk given at the AHEA meeting in Cleveland, 
when Dr. Johnson discussed the impacts of 
defense on production and levels of living. 


NE of the major economic and social objec- 
tives in peacetime is gradual improvement 
in levels of living. I presume that home 
economists consider better living conditions one of 
the primary purposes of their work. It is one to 
which they have made a large contribution over 
the vears, and they, therefore, have a direct inter- 
est in defense impacts as they may affect levels of 
living. 

We might begin our discussion by examining how 
the defense program changes our central aim and 
objectives—as individuals and as members of our 
national society or of the larger aggregation of free 
peoples. In peacetime, there is general agreement 
on the desirability of gradual improvement in levels 
of living. Although there may be individual, group, 
and social conflicts with respect to the means used 
for achievement of the general aim, there is no 
conflict of interests concerning the end that is 
sought. But how do we get better living condi- 
tions in peacetime? 

If we consider all groups in our society we can 
achieve higher levels of living only through in- 
creased efficiency in the use of our human and 
natural resources—in other words, by obtaining a 
higher output of goods and services. But our 
resources can be combined in many ways to satisfy 
our varying wants. Changes in standards of living 
involve changes in wants. Individuals, families, or 
larger groups may change their wants as a result 
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of education, public programs, changes in consumer 
incomes, and other factors. If changes in wants 
are reinforced with purchasing power, they will 
be reflected in demand for different goods and 
services and, consequently, in levels of living. 
This is the usual sequence of events in achieve- 
ment of higher levels of living under peacetime 
How are they modified by a mobiliza- 
Defense involves instituting public 


conditions. 
tion program? 
measures of protection for survival of our society, 
our culture, our way of life. Survival as a free 
people, therefore, the overriding aim. 
Other objectives are subordinated. But although 
protection for survival is generally recognized as 
a desirable national goal, individuals and groups 
frequently find that their interests as income pro- 
ducers and as purchasers of consumer goods and 
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services conflict with the measures that need to be 
taken to achieve defense goals. These conflicts 
occur because protection for national survival in- 
volves sacrifices on the part of individuals and 
groups that make up our society. If we shift a 
part of our productive plant to the manufacture of 
guns, tanks, airplanes, and other munitions, it will 
not be available for the manufacture of automobiles, 
refrigerators, and television sets. Even though the 
workers in defense plants are producing weapons of 
destruction instead of goods that might be avail- 
able for better living, they get paid for their defense 
work; but no additional civilian goods are in the 
market to absorb that purchasing power. It there- 
fore becomes a part of the inflation potential. 
Obviously the extent of the sacrifice in levels 
of living depends upon the size of the mobilization 
program and upon our total productive capacity. 
At the beginning of our defense program in World 
War II there was considerable discussion as to 
whether we could have both “guns and butter.” 
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At that time we had a great deal of unemployment 
and unused plant capacity which became fully 
utilized with the stimulus of the defense program. 
We also greatly increased our productive capacity. 
The result was an avalanche of production of both 
weapons of war and civilian goods, which amazed 
not only ourselves but the whole world. At present, 
we do not have the slack of unutilized resources, 
but the current mobilization program is not nearly 
so large as was necessary in World War II, and it 
is even smaller in relation to our increased produe- 
tive capacity. 

The magnitude of our mobilization and its pos- 
sible impacts on levels of living can be understood 
most readily if we consider its size in relation to 
our total national production.t In the second quar- 
ter of 1950 (before Korea) direct defense expend- 
itures were running at an annual rate of 12.4 billion 
dollars. They accounted for less than 5 per cent of 
our national output of goods and services. By the 
first quarter of 1951, defense expenditures had 
doubled and were running at an annual rate of 
25.5 billion dollars, which represented 8 per cent of 
total output. Under the present program, it is 
expected that defense outlays may double again 
by the end of 1951. At that time they will account 
for approximately 15 per cent of the nation’s output. 
Moreover, present plans call for a maximum annual 
expenditure rate of 55 to 65 billion dollars, or 
about 20 per cent of our total output, sometime in 
1952. 

If no greater sacrifices become necessary than 
those now in prospect, the defense program will 
not necessitate major changes in levels of living. It 
may involve mainly giving up the fruits of the cur- 
rent progress, which ordinarily would be reflected 
in gradually rising consumer incomes with conse- 
quent improvement in living conditions. 

The crucial question is whether we as individuals 
and as members of the larger social group are 
mature enough and wise enough to make the neces- 
sary adjustments in ways that will minimize the 
impact of the defense program on our levels of 
living and on our way of life. To do this we need 
to understand fully that once the nation has em- 
barked on a defense program, production for de- 
fense has priority over other lines. If sacrifices are 
necessary, they will have to be made by the nation 
as a whole. Under certain conditions they can be 
minimized, and we can make provisions to share 


*Most of the data relating to the defense program are 
from the report entitled “Building America’s Might,” Re- 
port to the President by Director of Defense Mobilization, 
Charles E. Wilson, No. 1, April 1, 1951. 
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them fairly equitably, but sacrifices cannot be 
avoided by all groups in the nation. Some groups 
may avoid carrying their full share of the burden, 
but this means that a heavier load will have to be 
borne by other groups. 

Guns, tanks, and other weapons of war come out 
of current production. We pay for them currently 
regardless of whether the government collects taxes 
to cover their cost as they are produced, or issues 
bonds in payment which mature some time in the 
future. And we share the cost by taxation or by 
inflation and consequent loss of purchasing power. 

If we are convinced that the cost of defense must 
be paid for as the weapons of war are produced, we 
begin to look for ways of sharing the defense burden. 
It is here that the interests of the individual, the 
family, and larger groups within our society may 
conflict with the interest of society as a whole. For 
example, if we indulge in scare buying in order to 
get our share of goods “before the hoarders get it,” 
and if enough other individuals do the same, we 
bring on the shortages that we fear. We also drive 
prices upward and thus contribute to an inflationary 
spiral. 


Reconciliation of Interests 


Is it possible to institute public measures that 
will tend to make nationally desirable objectives 
also the most profitable and the most desirable to 
individuals, families, and other groups in society? 

There are two general approaches to such recon- 
ciliation of interests. One consists of restraints and 
restrictions, and the other of incentives. Restraints 
and restrictions may involve direct controls such 
as price controls and rationing, or indirect controls 
as, for example, taxation and credit control. Nearly 
all of us subscribe to taxation as the most direct 
method of paying for defense, but we would like to 
see the tax burden shifted to the other fellow. No 
one likes to pay taxes, and individuals and group- 
try to avoid as much taxation as possible. This 
means that it is extremely difficult to obtain public 
support for tax legislation adequate to carry the 
load. Credit controls in the defense emergency are 
necessary both to restrict over-commitments in pro- 
duction of civilian goods and to slow down consumer 
purchases of durable goods such as houses, auto- 
mobiles, and television sets. 

Among the incentives for harmonizing individual 
and social interests, perhaps the most important is 
encouragement of savings and debt payment. It 
would be possible, of course, to institute a com- 
pulsory savings program and there was some dis- 
cussion of this approach during World War II. But 
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the methods relied upon then, as now, were en- 
couragement of increased savings and building of 
reserve purchasing power. It appears that we will 
need much stronger encouragement of savings and 
debt payments this time if those incentives are to 
play an effective part in inflation control. Other 
incentives relate mostly to means of shifting pro- 
duction into the lines that have a high priority in 
the defense emergency. These involve accelerated 
depreciation for tax purposes of investment in de- 
fense plants, attractive pricing of defense orders, 
and ways of attracting manpower into defense 
industries. 

What can individuals and families do to achieve 
the most effective adjustment of living conditions 
to the defense situation, within whatever public 
measures are developed to harmonize private and 
publie interests? As individuals and families we 
ean do a great deal in our own interests that will 
also serve the public interest in this emergency 
period. There appears to be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity here for home economists to provide the 
information necessary for wise choices by indi- 
viduals and families with respect to their home and 
living expenditures. Principles for guidance in 
making of choices are the center and core of 
economics. And I assume that home economics 
implies attention to economies of the home or 
household. This involves choices that will maxi- 
mize satisfaction from a given income. It involves 
placing valuations on results likely to be achieved 
from alternative ways of spending the family in- 
come, or of saving a part of it for future expenditure. 

Not all of the valuations necessary for wise con- 
sumer choices have a dollar sign attached. There- 
fore, it does not necessarily follow that a temporary 
restraint on consumer spending will result in less 
consumer satisfaction. Over a period of time, it 
may actually mean higher levels of living, even in 
dollar terms. A television set and a late model car 
may not be the most essential items of consumer 
expenditure today even if all the neighbors have 
them, especially if they involve installment pay- 
ments that will reduce consumption of other goods 
and services over a considerable period. 


Priorities in Consumer Budgets 


This raises the question, of course, as to the more 
essential items in a consumer budget. I fully real- 
ize that this becomes a subjective valuation. Under 
peacetime conditions, it is a valuation that every 
family should be free to make for itself. But there 
is still the question of developing standards for 
choice and of providing adequate information for 
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wise choices. This is where home economists have 
an obligation and a responsibility. My subjective 
valuation would place human conservation first on 
the list of priorities in the consumer budget. What 
does that involve? To me, it means taking the 
steps that are necessary for development of the 
full potentialities of the individuals in the family 
group—parents as well as children. In the struggle 
for men’s minds that is going on in the world today, 
one of the essential differences between communism 
and democracy is the recognition of the dignity and 
the worth of the individual in a free and democratic 
society. But that dignity and worth cannot be 
maintained unless there is opportunity for fulfill- 
ment of the capacities of the individuals growing 
up in our society, and for maintenance of that oppor- 
tunity throughout their active lives. To provide 
these opportunities may involve both individual and 
publie responsibilities, but much can be done by the 
family if adequate importance is attached to human 
conservation in planning the consumption budget. 

Everyone would give first consideration to ede- 
quate provision for food, clothing, and shelter; but 
health maintenance is also of primary importance. 
Although we have made progress in this direction 
we still have a long way to go. This is especially 
true in providing adequate medical facilities for 
some of our rural areas. In my list of essentials, 
adequate provision for education comes next to 
health. I would include in education not only train- 
ing in making a living but also an understanding 
of the world in which we live, and learning how to 
live in this complex civilization. 

Expenditures on health and education must go 
on. We cannot afford to sacrifice on these items in 
the consumer budget. Neither can we afford to 
reduce public expenditures that are necessary for 
the maintenance of these essentials in human con- 
servation. The indefinite duration of the emergency 
gives special emphasis to maintenance and improve- 
ment of health and education both in the home and 
in our public institutions. If these are neglected, 
we sacrifice one of the major goals of our free 
society—improvement of human welfare, the very 
purpose of the defense program. But even on a 
purely economic basis, investment in human conser- 
vation, such as health protection and training for 
new employment opportunities, may yield higher 
returns in the form of increased production than 
investment in plant and equipment. As citizens 
we need to do our bit to support adequate public 
maintenance of health and education and be willing 
to pay the price in taxes that may be necessary. 

After these essentials have been met, there are 
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other items necessary for improvement of individual 
members of the family group. If we re-examine our 
standard of values, perhaps good literature, good 
music, and other forms of use of leisure time will 
contribute more to consumer satisfaction than some 
of our modern gadgets. But I want to turn to the 
question of adequate attention to payment of debts 
and the building up of reserves for a rainy day 
or for future expenditure. 

Obviously, both debt payment and savings limit 
the amount of current income available for living 
expenditures today. Savings, however, represent 
only a postponement of spending. Family savings 
made today will be available for purchase of con- 
sumer goods tomorrow when they may be more 
plentiful. The question in everyone’s mind today, 
however, is whether inflationary tendencies will be 
controlled sufficiently to guard against depreciation 
of the purchasing power of savings. All of us who 
own life insurance policies, savings bonds, or other 
savings put aside for future use have a stake in 
maintaining the purchasing power of those savings. 
Most wage earners and salaried people now share 
in some form of retirement program, and its value 
depends upon maintenance of the purchasing power 
of a fixed dollar income. 


Protection Against Inflation 


Our private interests as individual savers and 
our interests as members of a free society coincide 
in protection against inflation. But as we said 
earlier, some individuals and groups in their capac- 
ity as producers may have private interests which 
conflict with this objective. Therefore, we will not 
have sufficient protection against inflation unless 
it becomes known that adequate steps in this direc- 
tion have the support of prevailing public opinion. 
In a democracy such as ours, strong measures which 
run counter to important private group interests 
usually are not taken unless they do have over- 
whelming public support. 

We need to recognize also that many families 
even in present-day prosperity have such low in- 
comes that there is no margin for savings. This 
is certainly true on the farm front among thousands 
of farm families on small and inadequate farms. It 
is undoubtedly true in other lines as well. 

It is futile to talk about savings to a family that 
does not have sufficient income for the essentials 
of food, clothing, shelter, health, and education. 
Fortunately, the defense program offers an oppor- 
tunity to many families for an improvement in their 
incomes. Sometimes in the low-production farm 
areas this means non-farm employment, at least 
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by some members of the family. On other farms, 
it may mean an opportunity to expand farm output 
and in that way to increase the family income. 
Under those conditions, encouragement to seize all 
opportunities for income improvement becomes a 
most important contribution to family welfare. 

In working out opportunities for such income 
improvement, competition naturally arises between 
expenditure for income improvement and current 
expenditure for living. There is no hard and fast 
rule for guidance here. Obviously, the question is 
one of saving versus spending, but the saving aspect 
relates directly to the possibility of obtaining a 
higher income in the near future. Therefore, the 
savings which are undertaken may yield a much 
higher return on consumer expenditure which is 
foregone than would savings invested in other ways. 

There is a level of family income, however, where 
a balance needs to be struck between investment in 
production for increased income and expenditure 
for living (including rainy day savings in the con- 
sumer budget). Again speaking of farm families, 
further investment in production may mean only 
bidding up the price of land, livestock, and equip- 
ment to inflationary levels. In that way, all of the 
advantages of income improvement are dissipated, 
and it only becomes more difficult for new genera- 
tions of farmers to enter the business of farming. 

Under peacetime conditions, the alternatives to 
further investments in production are various ex- 
penditures for better living; but at least in the early 
part of the present defense effort, savings for later 
improvement in living conditions may result in 
greater satisfaction over a period of time. 

In summary, the defense period will involve some 
sacrifices. But unless total mobilization becomes 
necessary, the sacrifices are likely to be relatively 
small for those of us who are not in uniform. To 
be sure, we will have to pay higher taxes; we may 
have to forego some things we would like to have 
for our comfort and satisfaction. But if we measure 
the extent of the necessary sacrifices by civilians 
against the need for protection of our freedom and 
our way of life, for ourselves and for future gener- 
ations, the price is small indeed. In fact, it is so 
small that we are likely to minimize its importance 
and not give adequate support to the measures 
necessary to carry out the defense program. All 
of us have a responsibility as citizens for keeping 
informed, for becoming aware of the necessity for 
the present defense effort, and for adequately sup- 
porting the measures that are a necessary part of 
protection for survival in the present international 
emergency. 
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Home Economics in East Afriea 


Dr. Hoyt, a professor at Iowa State College, 
has recently returned from the Institute of 
Social Research at Makerere College in 
Uganda. Her work there was made possible 
by a Fulbright research grant under the 1950 
United Kingdom Colonial Program. 


IR several months in 1950-51, I was attached 

to Makerere College, the only institution of 

full university status serving the twenty mil- 
lion people of British East Africa. This region com- 
prises Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika Territory, and 
Zanzibar, which to some extent are administered 
as a single unit. I traveled extensively in these 
four territories and to some extent in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

When one speaks of home economics in East 
Africa, one thinks of problems more than of accom- 
plishment, though in the latter a foundation has 
been made. For us, the approach to the problems 
is no simple matter, not only because all the back- 
grounds are unfamiliar to us but also because the 
development of native tribes differs considerably in 
degree and in kind. Among my 70 students at 
Makerere, I had members of 22 tribes; and there 
are differences in the home life of all of these tribes. 
At one extreme, for example, are the relatively 
sophisticated agricultural Baganda, an aristocratic 
tribe who have been in rather close contact with 
the British for a long time. It is estimated that a 
third of them are literate. At an opposite extreme 
are the pastoral tribes roving, with a handful of 
belongings, from place to place over vast stretches 
of semidesert country. They are almost completely 
illiterate and very difficult to reach, because they 
are widely scattered and continually moving. 

Another special problem in East Africa is the 
Arabs and the influence of Arabs on the other 
peoples. Though Arabs have many refinements and 
a long cultural tradition, their women have much 
less freedom than other women, and it is far harder 
to reach them. The most “backward” home life 
which I saw was not in the poverty of the desert 
but in Arab homes of relatively high income in the 
Sudan. I went with two English girls, one trained 
as a nurse and the other as a home economist, into 
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Photograph by Kenya Information Office 


Husband and wife students at Jeanes School 


huts where the women and children who were 
crowded together there bore deeply set tribal muti- 
lations on their faces and had been subjected to 
extreme and horrible rites of female circumcision, 
a practice believed to safeguard their virginity. It 
is a great achievement, I was told, to get these 
women into any kind of a group for discussions or 
instruction. Many men are still opposed to any 
women’s discussion groups, and the women have 
a long tradition of yielding to the men. The most 
effective type of approach to these women appeared 
to be to teach them new ways of decorating their 
own persons, from which subject they could be led 
to child clothing and child care, nutrition and 
health, and finally, if the teachers were sufficiently 
patient, to small improvements in housing. What 
I saw in these huts in the Sudan was an especially 
advanced example of women’s education; these two 
English girls, employed by a progressive syndicate, 
were the only ones operating in the homes of a 
region of thousands of square miles. 

It can readily be seen that one of the major diffi- 
culties in reaching African women, even if the 
organization and funds are available, is to find 
persons with sufficient imagination and patience to 
begin their work in conditions so unfamiliar. I 
continually heard complaints from the more experi- 
enced teachers that many younger ones quite failed 
to bridge the gap. They could not “think” them- 
selves into homemaking in a hut where the family 
slept on the ground next to cows and goats and the 
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Public Relations Office, Tanganyika Territory 
Domestic science class at African Girls’ School, Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanganyika Territory, British East Africa 


cooking was done in a single pot over three stones. 
In adult education, embroidery, knitting, and handi- 
crafts were frequently used as an approach to 
introducing new principles of homemaking. I fear 
that in some cases the education as yet goes no 
further than embroidery. But one must remember 
that with most of the East African women we have 
no educational contacts at all. In only a few 
scattered spots is there anything which corresponds 
to extension education for women, and perhaps only 
one in ten thousand is reached. 


Recognition of Need for Home Economics 


I was nevertheless impressed by the numbers of 
men as well as women who told me that home eco- 
nomics must be rapidly built up, because the founda- 
tions for a higher standard of living are in the hands 
of the women. Under a system of employment that 
prevails widely in East Africa, many men leave 
their homes for periods of months. Since it is to 
the interest of employers to make them efficient, 
these men frequently come in contact with better 
standards of nutrition, health, and housing than 
they have at home. But all this carries over very 
little when they go back to their homes, for the 
women know nothing of these higher standards, 
and decisions about nutrition, health, and housing 
are largely the decisions of women. 

There is little, if any, research by home economists 
in East Africa, though some distinguished research 
in nutrition is carried out by physicians at Mulago 
Hospital, a part of Makerere. An important study 
is now being conducted to determine the correct- 
ness of the theory that there is serious child mal- 
nutrition in the first years after weaning, which 
results in the later inability of the organism to com- 
pensate for this weakness. The lack of adequate 
protein is regarded as far and away the most im- 
portant factor in malnutrition in East Africa. 


In addition to cooking, sewing, and “homecrafts,” 
the home economics course for girls and women in- 
cludes hygiene, first-aid, and nursing. At the Jeanes 
School, students are also taught simple midwifery. 

The education of girls in secondary schools had 
made more progress than other aspects of home 
economics, and simple home economics—in some 
cases including budgeting—was a part of the cur- 
riculum of many if not of most girls’ secondary 
schools throughout the three main East African 
territories. Most of these schools had boarding 
departments, and what impressed me more than 
anything else in home economics there were some 
so-called model houses, similar to our home man- 
agement houses, in which the girls might live for 
a period. I thought they were the best demon- 
strations which I saw of ways to introduce higher 
standards of living. The most interesting of these 
houses was at a mission in Tanganyika. The boys 
of the school had built the house themselves, making 
it similar to, but a little better than, their own 
homes. For example, a eement floor had been laid. 
Girls and boys together had furnished the house and 
practically everything was homemade. The doors 
and food cupboards were covered with cloth to keep 
out flies, and all was clean and sanitary. The sister- 
in-charge had designed a simple cooking arrange- 
ment more effective than the usual three stones. On 
the walls were a few inexpensive pictures, and 
flowers stood on the table. 


Some Beginnings Have Been Made 


I offered a prize to the girls in the two highest 
grades of the school (corresponding to our eighth 
and ninth grades) for essays on their future homes. 
It was clear that the model home had influenced 
them greatly. Some said, however, that a few of 
the old ways were better; for example, pumice stone 
was more effective than soap for getting soil from 
the feet. The essays were very touching in what 
they revealed of family attitudes. “If I get up at 
three in the morning and do all these things, Bwana 
(my husband) will not beat me”; or “Bwana will 
not get drunk”; or “Bwana will not run away.” 
“If I make a good home, Bwana might buy me a 
sewing machine, who knows?” One girl wrote, 
“After the children have said their prayers and I 
have put them to bed, I will mend their clothes 
while Bwana reads to me.” 

When these girls wrote to thank me for their 
prizes (at their request, they had received English- 
Swahili dictionaries), they addressed me by the 
term which these tribes use as a greeting for all 
mature women—‘‘ Mama.” 


Incidentally, the sewing machine in East Africa 
deserves special mention, for in many places not 
influenced by home economics its use has preceded 
the use of the needle. One sees men using sewing 
machines outside half the shops; and people come 
for new clothes, but do not mend their old ones, 
which hang in tatters on their backs. High up on 
a narrow path on the great mountain Kilimanjaro, 
I passed three tiny shops before which men were 
running sewing machines, and I even met one woman 
with a sewing machine on her back. 

The most appealing and baffling question which 
was asked me in East Africa was asked by a 
Makerere student who was returning to his native 
reserve to become headmaster of a school with more 
than a thousand boys and girls. His school is part 
of a movement among the Kikuyu tribe to take its 
own initiative in education. This is a particularly 
interesting movement, partly because the Kikuyu 
tribe is poor but especially because the usual prac- 
tice in East Africa is for education to be provided 
for Africans but not by them. Many people in East 
Africa resent this Kikuyu initiative as defiant and 
unappreciative of European aid. This prospective 
headmaster asked my advice about what he could 
do to give some home economics to the girls in his 
school. At present, he said, they have only knitting 
once a week. The school is too poor to have a 
library, and its founders are suspicious of services 
that Europeans might possibly be inclined to render. 
What could one say, other than offer to send a few 
books? 

It was at another of these independent Kikuyu 
schools that I saw the building which impressed me 
more than any other in East Africa—a girls’ build- 
ing, where elementary home economics was taught. 
For this building, Kikuyu women themselves had 
raised the money. 

The Kikuyu women are, quite literally, the bearers 
of the heaviest burdens in East Africa. As I came 
down from the school, I saw them toiling up the 
dusty road, bent almost double under loads of well 
over a hundred pounds. They were barefoot, clad 
in dirt-colored cotton, and their heads were adorned 
with huge bunches of mauve bead rings which 
covered and distorted their ears. It was from the 
pennies of such as these that the girls were learning 
to be better wives, mothers, and teachers of com- 
munity welfare. 

At Mukerere, there was no home economies for 
the students, although some of the girls do take 
home economics positions. Neither is there in East 
Africa any school of home economics as such, though 
there are various kinds of training courses. One 
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of these courses (the idea borrowed from our South) 
covers a period of several months at the Jeanes 
School outside Nairobi. The girls were admitted 
on the recommendation of administrative officers, 
and each was supposed to carry on community 
work after leaving the school. Many of the girls 
were married and came with their husbands, who 
were enrolled in other courses. There was a nursery 
school for the children of these couples. It should 
be said that here, and generally in East Africa, 
students or their parents bear directly only an 
insignificant part of the costs of their education. 
The fact that the people are unable to pay is 
one reason education is not more general. 

A teachers’ training school for home economics is 
now being planned for the East African territories. 
It is to be located in Nairobi, East Africa’s principal 
city. Naturally it is going to be hard to obtain a 
woman sufficiently able, sufficiently well-trained, 
and sufficiently sympathetic to be head of the school. 

When we question why home economics has not 
made progress in East Africa, we must recognize 
that British educational attitudes have not been 
so friendly to home economics as ours have been, 
nor has home economics developed so far as with us. 
Moreover, East Africans are suspicious of anything 
given them that is not highly valued in Britain. 
They fear that they are being served with an in- 
ferior product. In these facts, we have a good 
part of the reason why home economics has not 
been introduced at Makerere. Therefore, I was 
especially touched when one of the committee 
appointed to select a head for the new school told 
me that she hoped they could get someone with 
some training in the United States. “With you,” 
she said, “the status of home economies is higher. 
Its vision and its prestige would make it easier of 
development in East Africa. The people greatly 
need its vision.” 
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The Home Economist and Civil Defense 


Miss Barber, chairman of the civil defense 
committee of the food and nutrition division 
of the American Home Economics Association, 
was very active in the organization of the 
Battle Creek civil defense program which is 
serving as a pattern for many communities. 


HERE is much talk about civil defense, and 
home economists are asking what their re- 
sponsibilities are in current plans. Some 
home economists already are members of civil de- 
fense committees and making a rare contribution; 
others are waiting for guidance from federal or 
state level—but many more are just wondering. 

Leadership should come from the home econo- 
mists themselves. No one group is better qualified 
for, or more interested in, helping people whose 
homes and families may be broken or destroyed. 
Should the type of disaster which civil defense is 
considering come to our country, shock and suffer- 
ing may be lessened if trained people are ready. 

Disasters are classified as natural and unnatural. 
A natural disaster is a product of nature with re- 
sultant unpleasantness. In this case, care of the 
population is the responsibility of the Red Cross. 
An unnatural disaster is one planned and _ per- 
petuated by an enemy; here civil defense takes 
over, assisted by the Red Cross. Home economists 
undoubtedly are connected with one or both of 
these organizations and can play an important role 
in planning for the future. They are in a key posi- 
tion to select capable women to head neighborhood 
groups, to train canteen workers, and to prepare 
material giving instructions which would be in- 
valuable if quick action should be needed. 

Unlike most of the tasks which commonly arise, 
there is no precedent for civil defense work. It 
requires initiative and originality and, particularly, 
the ability to organize. The chief hurdle is that 
enthusiasm must be aroused and sustained for some- 
thing that it is hoped will never occur—and that 
there are no funds, even for postage. 

The plan followed by Battle Creek, Michigan, 
may be of help to others who are asked to plan 
ahead for emergency feeding. The director of civil 
defense in Battle Creek appointed a home economist 
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as chairman of this division of his program. She, 

in turn, selected a planning board of women from 

different sections of the city and three nearby town- 
ships. A meeting was held and these objectives 
decided upon: 

1. Set up the mechanics for feeding large numbers 
of people in case of a disaster. 

2. Make a survey of equipment in all possible feed- 
ing stations. (To aid in selecting centers one 
member compiled a check list of equipment. Re- 
turned lists showed whether complete meals could 
be served or only soup, coffee, and sandwiches.) 

3. Prepare a card index file with the name, address, 
and telephone number of every building suitable 
for feeding; and the names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers of the area chairmen, building 
chairmen, and committee members. 

4. Prepare a manual to be placed in every center. 

5. Co-operate with the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, especially the canteen service. 
The planning board was composed of 18 members, 

9 of them home economists. The personnel of the 

planning board included the supervisor of home 

economies for the public schools, a club manager for 

a large factory, a woman to organize church groups, 

a Catholic (who was also clothing chairman), a 

Negro, the director of the local Red Cross, her 

volunteer and canteen chairmen, a chairman for 

each of two suburban areas, a chairman for each of 
three rural townships, the president of the home 
economics club, the director of volunteer services 

(supported by the Junior League), and a home 

economist to prepare the check list and to give 

editorial assistance on the manual. 

Each member of the board was responsible for 
appointing her own workers and holding briefing 
meetings. For instance, each church has a general 
chairman who selected her committee members. In 
one case, every church circle appointed a defense 
chairman who will enlist the services of the circle 
members if necessary. Every school has a chair- 
man—the home economics teacher if there is one— 
who chooses her assistants from the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Group meetings have been held with 
representatives of the churches in the same neigh- 
borhood, and the women have signified their willing- 
ness to be assigned to any church center. 
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The tangible result to date is the “Manual for 
the Operation of Emergency Feeding Stations,” 
(reviewed in From the Editor’s Mail section of the 
October 1951 JourNAL) prepared by a committee 
of members of the Home Economics Club. The 
president, a club manager, her cafeteria manager, 
the director of a school cafeteria, and a social 
worker assembled the material “with a prayer that 
the need for its use may never arise.” The idea 
for such a publication came from Honolulu, where 
such a manual had been ready months before the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. It was written under the 
supervision of the late Mrs. Caroline W. Edwards, 
territorial supervisor of home economics education. 
In her booklet, she stated: “As in all phases of any 
emergency or disaster, it is extremely important to 
remain calm. Always be on the alert. An emer- 
gency meal does more than keep the body alive— 
it helps to revive discouraged souls and builds 
morale.” Her forethought and planning were proved 
successful because the feeding project was carried 
out with a minimum of disorganization when it was 
most needed. Her soul goes marching on—in the 
inspiration given those who are planning to be of the 
best service should another Pearl Harbor occur. 

Without money, how can a manual be financed? 
In Battle Creek, two large food factories co- 
operated wholeheartedly. The Kellogg Company 
provided the printed cover and the Post Products 
Division, General Foods Corporation mimeographed 
the pages. Members of the Hone Economics Club 
assembled the books. More than enough copies to 
supply the food stations were printed, and the sur- 
plus is being sold. When additional copies were 
needed to supply the out-of-town demand, the sales 
provided the money to produce them. Copies have 
been sent to many states and to several foreign 
countries. 

The philosophy of the Battle Creek organization 
is to preach preparedness without fear. It is un- 
likely that a bomb will fall in this particular area, 
but, in case of war, there are critical spots nearby. 
It is felt that Battle Creek should be ready to care 
for evacuees. To do this, women should have some 
practice. Whenever feasible, groups are urged to 
serve one of the menus and to use the recipes in 
the Manual. This gives experience in handling the 
equipment in their church or club, familiarizes them 
with amounts and costs of ingredients. The women 
are advised to include as few people as possible in 
each working group. One such practice service was 
in connection with a workshop conducted by the Red 
Cross for 75 registrants. The meeting was held in 
a church where the emergency food chairman, with 
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Members of the Battle Creek Home Economics Associa- 

tion prepare an emergency meal. Left to right: Mrs. 

Horace Bennett, Mrs. Avery Schroth, Mrs. Franklin 
Phillips, and Mrs. Eugene Mohlie. 


two assistants, cooked and served a menu included 
in the Manual. The menu consisted of baked meat 
loaf, mashed potatoes with gravy, carrot sticks, 
rolls, buttered beets, baked apples, and coffee. The 
workers checked on amounts, time of preparation 
and serving, and cost of the meal. The “evacuees” 
were well satisfied with the results. 

All over the country, home economists are work- 
ing with the civil defense organization. Experi- 
ences must be shared, and each one can learn from 
another. There is need for a reference file of ma- 
terial available on emergency feeding. The food 
and nutrition division of AHEA has a civil defense 
committee. It is earnestly hoped that every state 
will also appoint a chairman of civil defense and 
that information can be pooled through the national 
chairman. President of state home economics as- 
sociations are asked to send the names of the civil 
defense chairmen of their associations to Helen 
Gillum, University of California, Berkeley 4, secre- 
tary of the AHEA food and nutrition division. 

Now is the moment that is yours—yours to enjoy, 
to plan, to remember, and from which to look for- 
ward. The natural tendency is to think optimisti- 
cally of the future and to avoid consideration of un- 
pleasant possibilities. Basically this attitude is 
sound, but it is good sense also to be organized for 
service in the event of disaster. Through organiza- 
tion people become assets rather than liabilities in 
the confusion following a sudden calamity. The 
home economist is a logical leader in forming an 
organization equipped to co-operate with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration in feeding large 
groups of unfortunate people if the future holds this 
task for them to perform. 
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Interdis iplinary Research in Housing 


Mr. Beyer is a professor of housing and design 
and director of the Housing Research Center 
at Cornell University. This paper is a sum- 
mary of a talk on “The Role of Interdiscipli- 
nary Research in Housing: A Case Study at 
Cornell” which Mr. Beyer gave at a research 
department program during the 1951 annual 
meeting of AHEA. 


NTERDISCIPLINARY research may be de- 
fined as research on a problem common to two 
or more disciplines which necessitates mutual 

and integrated effort and a sharing of responsibility 
for adequate solution. This definition points up 
three specific requisites for an interdisciplinary in- 
vestigation: (1) a problem which by its nature cuts 
across two or more fields of interest, (2) an aware- 
ness of the need for specialists in the various areas 
to work together, and (3) a willingness on the part 
of the participants to merge their resources, skills, 
and efforts and to share responsibility for the 
product. 

The term “interdisciplinary research” seems to 
have first gained prominence during World War II. 
In observing the types of studies to which the term 
has been attached, there seems to be some difference 
between those studies and other co-operative re- 
search. In interdisciplinary research there seems to 
be greater integration of the various interests. 

The field of housing lends itself well to this type 
of research process. In fact, it requires the highest 
degree of interdisciplinary action. While there can 
be interdisciplinary research effort within the gen- 
eral area of the social sciences (as between the fields 
of sociology and psychology, psychology and an- 
thropology, or sociology and economics), in the field 
of housing there is a merging of interests not only 
within these disciplines but also between the various 
social and technical sciences. This breadth and 
complexity of the housing field makes the research 
task all the more difficult. 

The current study of “Space and Facility Re- 
quirements of Farm Families in the Northeast” is 
an example of such research. While there has now 
been more than three years of experience on this 
project we are still feeling our way on many aspects 
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of methodology and procedure. Eight agricultural 
experiment stations of the Northeast region and the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
are co-operating in the over-all study, but only the 
portion of that study being undertaken at Cornell 
University is described in this paper. This is the 
segment of the study concerned with space required 
by activities related to food, generally speaking. 
space required in the farm kitchen. (Comments in 
this paper, however, are not necessarily confined to 
experience on the project under discussion; some 
reflect the author’s experience and opinion gen- 
erally.) 

In this study at the moment, there are four field- 
of interest in the work at Cornell: (1) social psy- 
chology, (2) home management, (3) engineering. 
and (4) architecture. The organization for thi- 
study is shown in the accompanying chart. Thx 
chart also indicates the role each of these unit- 
plays in the project. 

In this study, the personnel in social psychology. 
home management, and engineering provide the 
basic information needed, while the architect devel- 
ops the emerging forms. In this instance, the form- 
are kitchen storage cabinets and their arrange- 
ment with other equipment into kitchen design. 


The Collaborative Process 


The foremost characteristic of this study, as it 
is in any interdiscipiinary research project, is its 
collaborative process. Frequently at the beginning 
of such research, the participants stress their specia! 
identities and interests. However, as group work 
progresses, the individuals gradually assume a 
greater awareness of the total problem—and of the 
need for compromise. This process continues until 
the final product is realized. 

The project statement prepared by the North- 
eastern Farm Housing Technical Committee cover- 
ing the present phase of this project provided that 
‘each (state’s) experiment will bring together (a) 
architectural studies to suggest desirable arrange- 
ments of space and equipment, (b) engineering 
studies and tests to obtain structural soundness and 
flexibility, with (ec) biophysical investigations to 
determine human energy costs of the various motion 
and method requirements in suggested space and 
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TITLE OF REGIONAL STUDY: Space and Facility Requirements of Farm Houses in the Northeast ( 7). 
ASPECT STUDIED AT CORNELL: Those space and facility requirements covering activities related d. 


OBJECT: To develop for the farm house (a) basic dimensions of needed space and facilities (for the var 


ictivities carried on in the 


house) and (b) other structural and facility requirements, providing for family health, safety. and cor c, and focusing on economy 


of construction and maintenance. 


| Cornell University 
Social Science Research 
Center 


Social Psychology 


Personnel: Research Asso- 
ciate (full-time) 


Behavior of 
individuals and groups 
in social situations as 
it relates to housing 
design 


Information: 


Methods: Methods for 
studying human _be- 
havior 


Technical Committee (6 members) | — 


| Prof. of Housing & Design, Chairman 
Prof. of Household Management (2) 
Prof. of Agricultural Engineering (2) 


Consulting Architect 


Home Management 


Personnel: Two Kesearch 
Assistants (one full- 
time: one part-time) 


Information: Description of 
kitchen activities and 
requirements and how 
they can be performed 
conveniently and effi- 
ciently 


Methods: Time and motion 
studies, energy expend- 
iture studies, other 
studies used by house- 
hold management spe- 


cialists 


equipment arrangements.” The chart shows how 
these factors have been brought together in the 
Much of this part of the 
project, however, had its origin in the kitchen 
research which had been undertaken over a period 
of years by the home management specialists in 
the New York State College of Home Economics. 
This kitchen research had led to the establishment 
management 


operations of the study. 


of certain design principles from a 

point of view. 

Briefly, the status of this project is as follows: 

The staff of household management specialists, 
in the course of testing the first new farm kitchen 
arrangement design, is compiling a set of testing 
criteria Which will be used in other kitchen arrange- 
ments to be developed in the future as a part of 
this project. In general, the test which this staff 
is undertaking includes the following indices: 

a. Measurement of relative travel distances be- 
tween work centers for the performance of given 
tasks 

b. Evaluation of convenience of motion (elimina- 
tion of unnecessary reaching and stooping) and 
ease of identification of objects 

ce. Calculation of number of instances of use of 
ach work center for the performance required 
in the preparation of a given meal 


= 
| Cornell University 
Housing Research 
Center 


| Specialists over 
the Campus 


Agricultural Engineering Architecture 


Personnel: Architectural | 
Draftsman (full-time) 


Personnel: Research As- 
sistant (part-time) 


Information: Elements of | 


design 


Information: Characteris- 
tics of structures and 
power facilities (light, 
heat, ete.) and their 
adaptation to specific 
kitchen problems 


Methods: Creative synthesis | 
of data from collabora- 
tors and translation 
into form through de- 

Methods: Laboratory test- sign 
ing and analysis: and 
mathematical investi- 
gation of empirical 
problems 


d. Over-all convenience of use of a given kitchen 
plan—cabinet arrangement, including adequacy 
of space and storage of supplies for immediate 
use close at hand. 

These criteria are tentative and subject to modi- 
fication as additional laboratory work proceeds. 


Anticipated Designs 
The design staff, comprised of a consulting arehi- 

tect and an architectural draftsman, is now pre- 

paring designs for another series of kitchen cabinets. 

This new group of cabinets has had the advantage 

of considerably more research than the first group 

with regard to such problems as the properties of 
materials, methods of construction, and character- 
istics of various storage devices. The group of 

‘abinets now being designed will employ several 

materials including plywood, sheet metal, and tem- 

pered hard-board. As a result of staff discussions 
several principles which influence the design of 
these cabinets have been established: 

a. Flexibility. The cabinets should permit adjust- 
ment to accommodate better use by persons of 
different heights. Shelves and drawers or trays 
should be interchangeable and flexible in size in 
accordance with individual household require- 
ments, that is, they should permit adjustment 
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to the various sizes, amounts, and kinds of food 

and equipment used. The new cabinets will be 

modular and will permit use in a great variety 
of floor plans with a practical minimum of spe- 
cial parts, special cutting, and fitting. 

b. Low cost. Cabinets should be planned for prac- 
tical utility and priced within the reach of the 
family in the general farm community. 

c. Work arrangement. Cabinets are being planned 
as “work centers.” With this plan of design, 
there should be three or four cabinets within the 
entire kitchen unit, but each cabinet will permit 
variations within itself. 

A full-scale working model of one of the newly 
designed cabinets is now being built. Others will 
follow until a complete kitchen can be assembled 
and space arrangements studied. 


Role of the Social Psychologist 


The task of the social psychologist who has been 
added to the staff of the project consists of analyz- 
ing the “social” effects of the kitchen design. Be- 
cause so little research has been undertaken in the 
applied aspects of social science into design, his 
work will continue exploratory for some time. 
Ultimately, however, he should contribute data 
and ideas on intra-family relations which impinge 
upon the kitchen plan and its relation to other parts 
of the house. He should contribute knowledge of 
family patterns, which the various kitchen arrange- 
ments can either foster or discourage. It is antici- 
pated that he will indicate possible influences of 
light, color, and similar factors insofar as they com- 
prise felt needs of the farm homemaker. 

Certain subprojects are under way as a part of 
the larger project. The department of food and 
nutrition in the College of Home Economics is 
undertaking a special study on the question of 
recommended storage temperatures for various 
items of baked goods, produce, and other grocery 
items. The engineering staff is investigating the 
properties of materials appropriate to kitchen cab- 
inet construction (including such materials as sheet 
plastics, plywoods, adhesives, and sheet metals). 
These staff members also are proposing to make an 
analysis of cost data. 

Conferences of the teclinical committee vary in 
number with the urgency of the problems. They 
may be conducted at intervals of every two weeks, 
once a month, or sometimes less frequently. 


Specialized or Interdisciplinary Research 


In concluding the brief remarks in this paper, 
I should like to refer to a comment made by Pro- 


December 1951 


fessor Gordon Alport of Harvard University.’ Dr. 
Alport, an enthusiastic supporter of interdiscipli- 
nary research, called attention to some of its pos- 
sible shortcomings. He spoke of a certain “thin- 
ness” in research production of this nature and 
raised some interesting questions. One of these 
concerns students trained in what he called a “field 
of forces” which, in effect, means that they are 
capable of undertaking sound research work in a 
broad field which overlaps two or more subject 
areas. He pointed to the specialization of skill 
which has been obtained over the years by the 
anthropologist, the experimental psychologist, and 
the sociologist. Professor Alport’s primary con- 
tention is that this specialization of skills may be 
lost in the development of true interdisciplinary 
projects. 

This problem requires serious thought. It raises 
the interesting question of whether we should, or 
in fact whether we can, in an area such as housing, 
develop and train students in the field of housing 
per se, and, if we do, whether these students can 
obtain the degree of specialization in this field 
which they would have obtained had they remained 
in a single disciplinary area. In essence, this is 
what Professor Alport referred to as possible “thin- 
ness” of interdisciplinary research. I do not believe 
we yet have the answer. 

At this time, however, in our projects at Cornell, 
we neither attempt to undertake our study with a 
group of already trained “housing specialists” nor 
are we trying to develop and train “housing spe- 
cialists” on any of our projects. Instead, we pro- 
ceed with persons who have been well trained in 
a single disciplinary area. I am forecasting, how- 
ever, that some of the research workers in time may 
be better able to describe their area of specialty as 
being housing, than to describe it as being sociology, 
economics, or engineering, for example. 

In our work, the touchstone now appears to lie 
in the term compromise. In attempting to reach a 
compromise we may sometimes feel that we have 
an “irresistible force” meeting the “immovable ob- 
ject.” However, with the collaborators from the 
various specialized areas on an equal level, and 
with each having knowledge that his specialized 
area has equal custody of the welfare of the project, 
we may well have periods of depression and periods 
of elation, but in the long run we should have a final 
product which is eminently sounder than if the 
responsibility for it had rested only in a single dis- 
ciplinary area. 


*“Comment.” Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 


24 (February 1951), pp. 335-336. 
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Independent Boarding Home Parents 


Mrs. Auble holds an M.A. degree from Michi- 
gan State College with a major in child de- 
velopment and a minor in social service. This 
article is based on research she conducted in 
connection with work toward her degree. 


ITHIN the last decade, the independent 

boarding home for children has assumed 

importance as a substitute home for chil- 
dren whose parents are able to pay for their care 
but are unable, for various reasons, to continue giv- 
ing them full-time care. 

As more and more married women enter the labor 
market, the need for daily care of the children of 
these women has arisen. Frequently, also, a di- 
vorced mother must work outside the home, and 
provision must be made for either part-time or 
full-time care for her children. These two factors 

increased cost of living and divorce—have been 
influential in creating an increased demand for out- 
side care of the children involved. 

The independent boarding home for children, or 
“approved boarding home for children” as such 
homes may be called in some states, is a privately 
managed home which is licensed by the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare for the care of children 
by the day or week. The boarding home family 
makes its own contact with prospective parents who 
wish to board their children and is paid directly by 
them. Because these homes must be re-licensed 
yearly, the records of the county child welfare 
boards contain up-to-date information about each 
of the independent boarding home families in a 
particular county. 

A study' was made in Ingham County, Michigan, 
in 1950 to try to discover certain characteristies of 
the persons who become boarding home parents. 
There were 51 licensed independent boarding homes 
for children in this county on November 1, 1949, 
and these were used in this study. From the ma- 
terial in the file records of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, the following information 
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was obtained about each family: ages of boarding 
parents, education of boarding parents, occupation 
of boarding father, financial status, religion, num- 
ber of natural and foster children in the home, 
ages of natural and foster children in the home, 
and reasons given by the boarding parents for de- 
siring to board children. 


Data on Boarding Home Parents 


The largest number of boarding parents, 20 of the 
men and 25 of the women, stated their age as be- 
tween 30 and 40 years. Only 4 of the 51 boarding 
mothers were over 50 years of age. The largest 
group fell between the age range of 30 to 50 years, 
with 34 of the boarding fathers and 38 of the board- 
ing mothers in this etassification. 

Since 12 of the boarding fathers and 17 of the 
boarding mothers made no report on the amount of 
formal education they had received, this informa- 
tion is of value only as an indication of how much 
schooling a particular boarding parent is likely to 
have had. It was found that the largest number, 
24 men and 22 women, had completed at least 10 
to 12 grades of school. 

All but 5 of the 51 boarding families reported the 
occupation of the head of the house. The Federal 
Reserve system of occupational grouping was used 
in classifying the occupations of the boarding 
fathers. Almost one-half of the 51 boarding fami- 
lies were in the skilled and semiskilled group. 

Closely related to occupation is the financial 
status of the individual boarding homes. The 
income of the husband was reported for each 
51 families. It was found that 22 families 
of the total group had a yearly income between 
$3,000 and $3,999. The median income for families 
in the United States in 1948 was $3,187, while the 
median for the independent boarding families in 
the study was $3,658. 

It was found that 43 of the 51 independent board- 
ing families were of Protestant faith, 5 families 
were Catholic, and 3 families were of mixed re- 
ligion. 

There were 100 foster children in these boarding 
homes in December 1949. At the time this study 
was made, there were 11 families which did not have 
any boarding children in their homes. There was 
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a total of 90 natural children living in the inde- 
pendent boarding homes, with the average number 
of own children for each home being between 1 and 
2 children. 

A comparison of the ages of the own and boarding 
children revealed that the greatest number of board- 
ing children were from 2 to 7 years of age while 
the greatest number of natural children were be- 
tween 8 and 13 years of age. 

A reason was given for the desire to board chil- 
dren on the original application form for all but 
one of the 51 boarding families. A total of 69 
reasons were given. Twenty-one families listed 
the extra income as the reason for desiring to board 
children. The next most frequent reason given 
was for companionship for family members, either 
for the boarding parents or for their children. It 
is difficult to tell, however, how accurate the reasons 
given on an application blank might be because of 
the desire to put down “what was wanted” or to 
cover up the underlying reason, not admitting it 
even to themselves. This is one of the major prob- 
lems faced by the social agency in licensing board- 
ing homes because often the real reasons for want- 
ing to board children are difficult or even impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy. 


Personal Interviews with Foster Mothers 


The sample of families to be interviewed was 20 
which were chosen by geographical location from 
the total number of independent boarding homes. 
They were first contacted by an introductory letter 
stating the purpose of the study. The letter was 
followed within a week by a phone call to arrange 
a convenient time to hold the interview, which was 
planned to last approximately one hour. 

Certain topics were discussed with each boarding 
mother quite fully. These included how the family 
first learned about boarding children, reasons for 
beginning to board children, reasons given by the 
real parents for boarding their children in these 
homes, charges for boarding children, length of time 
the boarding children have been in the home, prob- 
lems encountered in boarding children, concepts of 
child guidance held by the boarding parents, ob- 
served relationships between the boarding parents 
and foster children, and satisfactions realized by 
the boarding parents in caring for the children of 
others. 

The boarding mothers learned about boarding 
children in a variety of casual ways, chiefly from 
friends and relatives. One family was asked by 
the visiting teacher to board a high school girl. 
Another mother stated that she had put her own 
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children in a boarding home during the war for day 
care while she was working. 


Reasons Given for Boarding Children 


On the original application, 11 of the 20 families 
stated that they wanted to board children to supple- 
ment their income. Nine families stated or implied 
this reason during the interview. Nine of the foster 
mothers began to board at least partly for the com- 
panionship children would afford. In at least two 
cases, although it was not clearly stated, it appeared 
to the interviewer that the help of the boarding 
child around the house was valuable. 

The most common reason given by the natural 
parents to the boarding parents for placing their 
children was that both parents worked during the 
day and consequently there was no one to care for 
the child while they were gone. Another reason 
given many times by the boarding child’s own 
mother for boarding the child was divorce. It was 
found that many of the boarding mothers were 
interested in discussing the real parents of the 
children in some detail during the interview. Some 
of the foster mothers expressed hostility toward the 
real parents for “not loving the child enough to 
give it a normal home.” One boarding mother 
stated that the mother of the child she boarded 
dressed much better than she herself was able to 
afford. Consequently, the boarding mother felt 
that the child’s mother was financially able to have 
the child at home but was unwilling to assume the 
responsibility. 

The amount charged by the boarding parents for 
‘aring for the foster children in their homes varied 
considerably. One family did not receive any pay- 
ment for this service. Two families received as 
much as $15 per week for full-time care. This was 
the highest amount received by any of the board- 
ing homes. The average amount received for full- 
time care was about $12 a week and $2 a day for 
day care. 

Half of the boarding mothers interviewed had 
been licensed to board children for from 1 to 3 years. 
Five families had boarded children from 4 to 6 
years, 3 families from 7 to 10 years, and 1 board- 
ing mother had been boarding children for 17 
vears. 

Fifteen of the boarding families interviewed had 
few or no problems with which they felt unable to 
cope. The 4 families who did describe serious prob- 
lems with the boarding children were boarding 
children over 7 years of age. No serious problems 
were reported with boarding children under 7 years 
of age. The problems mentioned most frequently 
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by the boarding mothers were thumb-sucking, diffi- 
culty in securing obedience, and enuresis. 

It would appear from the home interviews that 
a high percentage of the boarding home parents 
showed insight into the needs of the children under 
their care. Fifteen of the 20 families interviewed 
mentioned concepts of child guidance which they 
upheld. It would be difficult, however, to ascertain 
what the true child-guidance practices in the inde- 
pendent boarding homes are likely to be. 


Relationship of Foster Parents and Children 


In some of the 20 homes visited, the boarding 
children were present for at least part of the inter- 
view. The casual relationships observed between 
the foster parents and the boarding children in the 
homes were in each instance apparently harmonious. 
One little two-year-old played quietly on the floor 
throughout the interview, calling occasionally to 
his foster mother to look at something. In another 
boarding home, the ten-month-old baby was erying 
as the interviewer arrived. The boarding mother 
went to the bedroom and brought the child into the 
living room, where she played quietly with her 
toys on the davenport beside her foster mother. 

It is difficult to determine exactly what rewards 
are to be found for those who board children. One 
of the chief satisfactions mentioned by the boarding 
mothers was the realization that they were of 
assistance in helping a child to grow up normally 
in a pleasant, happy environment. Five of them 
felt that the boarding children under their care had 
improved in their behavior and general adjustment 
in a way which would not have been possible other- 
wise. Several of the boarding mothers spoke criti- 
cally of the abilities of the natural parents to care 
for the children they boarded and felt that they had 
a definite responsibility in assuming the role of 
parents for these children whose natural parents 
had failed to care for them properly, either in- 
tentionally or through ignorance. 

Although almost half of the mothers interviewed 
stated that they had begun to board children for 
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the money received, after talking to each one of 
them, it appeared that in almost every case there 
was a fundamental enjoyment of children. Even 
those families who spoke at length of the problems 
they had with the boarding children seemed to be 
genuinely interested in helping the child find a 
constructive solution to his difficulty. Three of the 
boarding mothers stated that the boarding child 
provided a, playmate for their own children. In 
two cases, the primary satisfaction seemed to come 
from the pride felt in being able to handle the board- 
ing children successfully. 

It would appear from the interviews that these 
women were home-loving women. The home visits 
revealed that most of the independent boarding 
homes were neat and well cared for. To even the 
most casual observer, caring for children is a re- 
sponsibility and a time consuming occupation. The 
money earned in this manner is not a large sum in 
comparison with the salaries offered in factories 
and stores. As one boarding mother stated during 
the interview, “You'd have to love children to get 
into this business in the first place.” 


Value of Further Research 


This author feels that further research in the 
area of boarding homes for children would add 
greatly to our understanding of the function of the 
boarding home family in relation to the adjustment 
of the boarding child to family life. A survey of 
the persons who have children in independent board- 
ing homes would be of value in determining what 
part of the population is served by the independent 
boarding home and what reasons make it essential 
for certain persons to place their children in a sub- 
stitute home. 

A large-scale study of the independent boarding 
home parents in an entire state, rather than from 
a single county, would be invaluable in determining 
the characteristics of persons becoming boarding 
home parents and would be of considerable help in 
revising laws governing requirements for independ- 
ent boarding homes, where revision is necessary. 


1951 Crusade for Freedom 


Opening the 1951 Crusade for Freedom drive, General Lucius D. Clay, 
chairman of the Crusade for Freedom, said that the Crusade needs at least 
two more powerful radio transmitters for the “freedom network” in Europe 
and that funds are needed to begin work at once on a Radio Free Asia to halt 
the spread of Communism in the Far East. A special appeal for the 1951 
Crusade was directed to women’s organizations, including the AHEA, which 
are lending support to the Crusade for Freedom, Empire State Building, New 


York City. 
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ROADCLOTH, poplin, suiting, and jean are 
the four cotton materials most commonly 
used for uniforms worn by dietitians, nurses, 

and other professional workers. Serviceability is 
an outstanding requirement to the wearers of this 
_type of garment. “Which of these fabrics is the 
most durable?” is a question commonly asked by 
individuals and by companies which supply such 
garments. Little, if any, information is available 
in answer to such questions, for serviceability 
studies involving actual wear are expensive and 
time consuming. Without such service studies, 
however, measures of fabric properties alone do 
not supply adequate answers from the consumer- 
satisfaction point of view (1, 2, 3). 

Differences in the service life of garments made 
of these materials, as well as differences in their 
cost, make this a problem of considerable economic 
importance. At current prices, uniforms of combed 
broadeloth and of poplin will not differ greatly in 
price, and, at approximately $8.50 per garment, will 
cost about $2 more than similar uniforms made of 
jean or suiting. 


Experimental Procedure 


In order to determine which of these four fabrics 
would be the best buy for the consumer, one piece 
of each type, of good quality, was selected to show 
the relative behavior of each during actual wear. 
These materials were made into uniforms and worn 
by nurses and attendants in doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices in St. Paul. Medical technicians were ex- 


* Paper number 2299, Scientific Journal Series of the Min- 
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cluded from the experiment to avoid chemical 
damage to the fabrics which might occur in that 
work. Three uniforms of each fabric were worn 
by each of five nurses. Each garment was worn 
for one working day and then laundered with 
starching at a commercial laundry which follows 
procedures recommended by the American Institute 
of Laundering. Five replicate uniforms of each 
fabric were withdrawn from service after 20, 40, 
and 60 days of wear with a corresponding number 
of launderings, in order to show the effect of increas- 
ing wear. These were then sampled, and the char- 
acteristics of the worn materials measured to per- 
mit objective comparisons with the properties of the 
new fabrics. Data were evaluated by means of the 
analysis of variance, and all statements of measured 
differences are based upon statistical proof of 
significance. In addition, each garment was in- 
spected before and after each laundering and a 
‘areful record kept of visual evidences of wear. 


Differences among the Four Fabrics Used 

Each of these materials represented a good qual- 
ity of its type. Both the broadcloth and the poplin 
were woven with the characteristic plain weave 
which gives a crosswise rib effect. The suiting was 
woven with a plain weave and the jean with a 
warp-faced, three-shaft, uneven twill weave. The 
measured characteristics of these fabrics, when new, 
determined under standard atmospheric conditions 
(4), are listed in table 1. 

In both weight and thickness, the poplin occupied 
a position which was about midway between that 
held by the broadeloth on one side and the suiting 
and jean on the other side. Fabric count is influ- 
enced by the characteristic structure of these four 
types of materials. Whereas in suitings no marked 
difference in the number of warps and fillings per 
inch is expected, broadeloths, poplins, and jeans 
will have a considerably greater proportion of 
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warps. In the suiting studied, there was very little 
difference in the number of warps and fillings per 
inch. In the broadcloth and poplin, there were 
approximately twice as many warps as fillings per 
inch; in the jean, the warp-filling ratio was some- 
what lower. In actual count, the broadcloth was 
found to have the greatest number of both warps 
and fillings per inch. When comparing warp 
counts, the suiting had the fewest warps per inch 
while in this respect the poplin and the jean 
did not differ greatly and held a position about 
midway between the broadcloth and the suiting. 
With respect to filling count, the jean had a position 
about midway between that of the broadcloth and 
of the poplin and suiting, which were practically 
alike. 

The size of the yarns has been indicated by the 
cotton yarn number in order to avoid, in calcula- 
tions, the large numbers which would be involved in 
using the grex system. All of the yarns used in 
these four fabrics were made with a Z twist, and 
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all of them were single-ply yarns with the exception 
of the warp in the poplin, which had a simple two- 
ply structure. For this study, values for this two- 
ply yarn have been given for the yarn as a whole 
in order to permit comparisons with the single-ply 
yarns. Both the warps and fillings used in the 
broadcloth were finer than corresponding yarns in 
any of the other materials, the warps being some- 
what finer than the fillings. The size of the warps 
did not differ greatly from that of the fillings for 
each of the other three fabrics. While both the 
warps and fillings in the poplin and jean were 
somewhere in the vicinity of twice as coarse as the 
corresponding yarns in the broadcloth, the yarns 
in the suiting were three to four times as coarse. 

The most tightly twisted single-ply yarn in the 
four fabrics was the warp in the broadcloth, while 
the least amount of twist was found in both the 
warp and filling of the suiting and the filling of the 
poplin. With respect to yarn strength, the warp 
and filling of the broadcloth were the weakest yarns 


TABLE 1 


Properties of the four cotton fabrics used to study serviceability 


UNIT Broadcloth 


MEASUREMEN 


PROPERTY 
MEASURED 


Standard 


Mean deviation 

Weight oz per sq yd 3.43 0.017 
Thickness 1/1000 inch 8.75 0.264 
Fabric count W number per inch 157.8 1.874 
77.5 0.527 

Yarn number W cotton system 19.70 2.541 
13.30 2.214 

Twist of yarn Ws number per inch 33.68 2.014 
20.54 1.877 

Yarn strength sgrams 125.0 21.582 
158.2 26.620 

Yarn elongation W = centimeters per 10- 1.04 0.160 
I | inch gauge length 1.14 0.150 

Fabric strength |W pounds 65.30 1.549 
grab Fr 36.90 1.955 
Fabric strength pounds 52.25 2.731 
strip 31.60 2.558 
Fabric elonga- |W | inches per 3-inch 0.490 0.032 
tion—grab F | gauge length 0.320 | 0.063 
Fabric elonga- |W | inches per 3-inch 0.380) 0.042 
tion—strip gauge length 0.245 0.037 
Bursting strength pounds 46.45 5.946 
Bursting elongation | inches, l-inch 0.190 | 0.021 


diameter 


* Yarn number for the 2-ply yarn as a whole 
+ Plying twist for the 2-ply yarn 


PABRICS STUDIED 


Poplin Suiting Jean 

Mean | Geviation | Mean | Gevintion | Mean | Geviation 
4.63 0.034 5.50 0.045 5.49 0.057 
11.90 | 0.211 14.75 0.425 14.15 0.242 
108.9 0.568 52.4 0.699 | 101.1 0.994 
50.1 0.568 18.6 0.516! 62.5 0.972 
24.60* 1.430 13.23 1.122 21.04 1.421 
23.80 0.422 14.74 0.580 22 .30 1.619 
9 45t 0.455 14.79 0.409 22.92 1.353 
15.50 1.160 14.76 0.910 22.58 1.428 
317.5 30.886 | 692.0 134.970 | 299.5 56.798 
337.0 32.622 | 597.5 89.200 276.8 16.813 
1.22 0.158 1.54 0.308 1.43 0.258 
1.58 0.171 1.51 0.256 1.44 0.252 
115.90 3.381 64.65 1.378 83.85 3.544 
{8.10 1.049 67.65 3.266 54.70 2.497 
93.40 6.691 8.15 7.941 79.45 3.059 
46.20 2.700 43.65 3.583 45.35 2.199 
0.490 0.057 0.370 0.048 0.450 0.053 


0.400 0.000 0.520 0.035 0.440 0.052 
0.435 0.041 0.295 0.028 0.500 0.000 
0.335 0.047 0.530 0.048 0.440 0.052 
87.50 10.599 62.35 7.071 97.80 6.885 
0.215 0.024 0.230 0.026 0.270 0.048 


| 
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used in these materials, while the warp and filling 
of the suiting were the strongest. 

The breaking strength of the fabrics is shown by 
both the grab and the raveled strip method. In 
both cases, the warpwise strength of the poplin was 
greatest, while the warpwise strength of both the 
broadeloth and suiting was similar and _ lowest. 
Fillingwise, the broadcloth was the weakest accord- 
ing to both methods. While the grab strength 
value for the suiting was higher than corresponding 
strength values for the jean and poplin, according 
to the raveled strip method all three of these ma- 
terials were quite similar in fillingwise strength. 
Bursting strength values show broadcloth to be 
lowest according to this measure and jean the 
strongest of the four. 

In summary, it is evident that the suiting was 
one of the heaviest and thickest of the four ma- 
terials; that it was made of the coarsest yarns which 
had the fewest twists per inch; and that it had a 
relatively coarse structure as shown by the number 
of yarns per inch. While its yarns were strong, it 
was low in warpwise fabric breaking strength, one 
of the two lowest in bursting strength, and rela- 
tively high in fillingwise breaking strength. At the 
same time, the poplin, which was intermediate in 
weight and thickness and number of warps per inch, 
was low in number of fillings per inch; intermediate 
in size of yarns and in yarn strength; had the great- 
est warpwise fabric strength by both measures 
used; was high in fillingwise strength according to 
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the strip method, and second highest in bursting 
strength. 


Differences among Wearers 

The variation in the amount of wear given a 
garment by different wearers is recognized, since 
it is common experience that clothing wears longer 
for some individuals than for others. Consider- 
ations of cost and time make it impracticable to 
use a large sampling of a community for such a 
wear study. Therefore, the five wearers, chosen at 
random from doctors’ and dentists’ offices in St. 
Paul, have been accepted as typical of all such 
wearers, and mean values for the five uniforms worn 
by them have been used to show the effects of serv- 
ice. This selection of a group of wearers, all par- 
ticipating in essentially the same daily activities, 
to wear garments of identical construction and 
fabric in order to show the effects of wear (5), has 
been validated by the experimental findings. Al- 
though in some cases significant differences between 
wearers were shown, in others such differences were 
responsible for little or no more variation than was 
evidenced within the fabrics themselves. 


Visual Evidences of Wear 

The visual evidences of wear which were re- 
corded after each wearing and laundering have 
been classified. In the course of wear, breaks oc- 
curred in the stitching; and buttons, snaps, or belt 
loops became loose or came off. All of these could 


TABLE 2 


Visual evidences of wear on cotton uniforms, expressed as mean number per single uniform 


DAYS Group I 
OF 
WEAR 
rABRIC AND OF TOTAL 

LAUNDER- OF 
ING GROUPS stains 
Il AND Scorch- and 
Ill ing spots 
Broadcloth 1 to 20 3.60 0.00 3.40 
1 to 40 6.80 0.20 8.40 
1 to 60 8.40 0.00 8.00 
Poplin 1 to 20 0.80 0.00 2.20 
1 to 40 1.00 0.60 5.00 
1 to 60 2.00 0.40 7.80 
Suiting 1 to 20 0.60 0.00 5.20 
1 to 40 1.20 0.00 10.00 
1to60 | 29.80 0.60 14.80 
Jean 1 to 20 0.00 0.00 7.00 
1 to 40 4.40 0.40 11.20 
1 to 60 25.10 0.00 13.00 


Wear or tears on skirt 


Pocket 


EVIDENCES OF WEAR 
Group II Group III 


Wear or tears on blouse 


Body Neck Waist 
Placket of and Cuffs Sleeve body or 
skirt collar underarm 


1.00 0.40 0.60 0.80 0.00 0.00 
1.80 0.60 1.20 0.60 0.80 0.60 
0.60 0.60 1.00 0.40 3.60 1.40 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.60 0.00 0.20 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.80 0.00 | 0.20 
0.20 0.00 0.40 1.00 1.20 0.00 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.20 0.20 0.20 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.20 0.20 0.60 
1.20 0.40 1.60 0.20 12.20 10.80 
0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
0.20 0.40 0.20 0.00 1.20 2.40 


0.40 0.40 0.60 1.40 9 80 11.30 
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be and were repaired as they were observed. These 
were associated with the durability of construction 
and were not a measure of the serviceability of the 
fabries. The evidences of actual wear have been 
liste’ in table 2 under three groupings. 

In group I are included seorehed places and 
stains and spots. All of these were transient in 
nature and were removed in the course of sueceed- 
ing Washings, but some of them could have been in- 
cipient sources of future damage. It would be im- 
possible to follow through a long-term experiment 
such as this and allocate any one particular hole or 
other ultimate evidence of wear to some particular 
spot which may have been observed earlier in the 
experiment and disappeared from view later after 
successive launderings. 

(jroup IT ineludes evidences of breakdown of the 
fabrics which were observed on the skirt of the 
garment; and group III, similar evidences of wear 
which were observed on the waist. The latter two 
groups, therefore, include those evidences of de- 
terioration which were observed to have been asso- 
ciated with wear. 

In table 2, the mean number of such evidences of 
wear has been listed for the five garments which 
were worn for 20 days, the five worn for 40 days, 
and the five worn for 60 days. When the evidences 
of wear included in groups II and III are totaled, 
it ix clear that, although a greater number of indica- 
tions of wear were observed for the broadcloth 
after 20 davs and after 40 days of wear than for 
any of the other materials, nevertheless when the 
maximum wear period of 60 days is considered, it 
is seen that on this basis both the suiting and the 
jean were markedly inferior to the broadcloth and 
that the poplin was superior. 

A final examination of these garments indicated 
that four of the five suiting uniforms, two of the 
garments made of jean, and one of broadcloth had 
been mended and patched to a degree far beyond 
customarily accepted standards of appearance in 
order to carry them through to the end of the experi- 
ment. These should have been discarded before 60 
days of wear. The 60 days of wear and 60 launder- 
ings would have to be accepted as the maximum 
amount of service to be derived from four of the 
broadeloth, two of the jean, and one of the poplin 
uniforms. Four of the poplin garments, one suiting, 
and one jean could have been worn longer. How- 
ever, While these latter suiting and jean uniforms 
were worn thin under the arms, the four poplins 
probably could have been carried for another 20 
days of wear without any greater evidence of 
breakdown than was exhibited by the broadcloth. 
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On the basis of these visual evidences of wear, 
therefore, it would appear that poplin was by far 
the most durable of these four fabries. Although 
breaks occurred in the broadcloth uniforms during 
the earlier stages of wear, by the time the gar- 
ments were worn out the broadeloth had given 
better service than the suiting, which had proved 
the least durable of the four fabrics on this basis. 


Differences Due to Wear and Laundering 


The suiting and the jean were similar in weight 
and were the heaviest, while the broadcloth was 
the lightest of these four fabries (table 3). This 
relationship was maintained throughout the wear 
period. Weight tended to decrease with continued 
wear, especially for the suiting and jean. Undoubt- 
edly the presence of the starch used in laundering 
influenced weight values. 

The same relative position among the four ma- 
terials held for thickness as for weight (table 3). 
Some shrinkage, due to the release of tensions in 
the new cloth, occurred during the first few wash- 
ings, Which could have resulted in increased thick- 
ness. This, together with differences between the 
pressure applied in calendering and that used dur- 
ing ironing, could account for the increase in thick- 
ness noted during the first of the wear periods. The 
changes in thickness which were observed there- 
after were small, and only the jean appeared to 
become thinner with increased wear. 

The changes in fabric count which might have 
resulted from shrinkage were not significant, and 
no further variation in this property would be 
expected regardless of how long the fabric was used. 
When comparing the four types of material, how- 
ever, very significant differences were observed in 
the number of warps and fillings per inch. 

These four fabries differed among themselves, 
both warpwise and fillingwise, in breaking strength 
when measured by either the grab or the raveled 
strip method (table 3). As the days of wear and 
number of launderings increased, notable decreases 
in breaking strength were observed, this being more 
marked in the warpwise direction of the fabrie 
than fillingwise. With these decreases, certain 
changes in the relative position of the four fabries 
occurred. 

When fabric strength was measured by the grab 
method, the poplin was shown to be outstandingly 
stronger, Warpwise, than any of the other three 
materials at the end of each period of the experi- 
ment. Although considerably less strong than the 
poplin, the jean consistently ranked second in 
warpwise grab strength. At the same time, while 
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the suiting and broadcloth were equal in warpwise 
grab strength at the start, after the final wear period 
the broadcloth had suffered greater in 
strength and was shown to be the weakest of all 
four, with suiting and jean somewhat stronger in 
the order named. In fillingwise grab strength, the 
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were quite similar. Fillingwise, the broadcloth was 
consistently lower in strip strength than the other 
three. Although the poplin, suiting, and jean were 
quite similar at the start, at the end of the experi- 
ment their strip strength values had spread out, 
jean being the strongest. 


TABLE 3 


The effect of increasing wear and laundering with starching on the four fabrics studied 


DAYS 
Weight 


: OF WEAR Fabric Breaking 
AND O1 _ per Thick- Strength (Grab) 
LAUNDER- | Square ness 
ING 
Warp- Filling- 
wise wise 
ounces 1/1000 inch| pounds pounds 
Broadcloth 0 | 3.48 | 8.75 65.30 36.90 
20 | 3.54 | 9.40 | 58.68 | 38.19 
40 | 3.64 9.44 | 33.98 27.03 
60 3.35 9.40 19.71 | 14.60 
Poplin 0 4.63 11.90 115.90 | 48.10 
20 4.7 12.86 (105.82 | 50.74 
40 4.69 13.35 71.48 | 39.25 
60 4.49 | 12.70 65.53 | 37.29 
Suiting 0 5.50 14.75 64.65 | 67.65 
20 5.36 16.42 | 47.88 | 49.00 
40 5.18 | 16.86 | 39.22 | 40.08 
60 | 4.94 16.40 | 28.96 | 28.65 
Jean 0 | 5.49 | 14.15 | 83.85 | 54.70 
20 5.26 | 16.08 65.49 47.38 
40 5.14 15.70 52.71 | 42.07 
60 | 4.85 15.24 38.16 | 33.55 


* Elongation values are given in inches to facilitate calculations, 


gauge length. 


broadcloth again was seen to be consistently weaker 
than the other three. At the same time, the suit- 
ing, which had the highest fillingwise grab strength 
at the start, had fallen below the poplin and jean 
at the end, while the poplin did not show much loss 
due to the last period of wear. These three had been 
very similar in fillingwise strength after the first 
and second wear periods, but after 60 days of wear 
they held the same relative position as for warpwise 
strength. 

When fabric strength was measured by the 
raveled strip method a somewhat different picture 
was presented. At the start of the wear period, 
in the direction of the warps, the poplin was 
strongest, the jean somewhat less strong, and the 
broadcloth and suiting considerably weaker. How- 


ever, at the end of three wear periods, according 
to this measure the broadcloth was much weaker 
than the other three whose end values, warpwise, 


Fabric Breaking 
Strength (Strip) 


Warp- 
wise 
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79 
51 
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25 
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FABRIC PROPERTIES 


Fabric Elon- 
gation (Strip)* 


Fabric Elon- 
gation (Grab)* Bursting 


Elonga- 


Bursting 
Strength 


tion* 
Filling- Warp- Filling- Warp- Filling- 
wise wise wise wise Wise 
pounds pounds inches inches inches inches inches 
31.60 46.45 0.490 0.320 0.380 0.245 0.190 
30.28 40.42 0.476 0.302 0.431 0.279 0.190 
19.92 | 33.82 | 0.371 | 0.292 0.319 0.240 0.166 
11.82 | 29.40 | 0.524 | 0.340 | 0.425 | 0.279 | 0.175 
46.20 | 87.50 | 0.490 | 0.400 0.435 0.335 0.215 
37.27 | 73.93 0.493 0.365 0.454 0.363 0.253 
22.85 | 58.80 | 0.423 0.326 | 0.370 | 0.320 | 0.241 
13.94 | 47.91 | 0.464 | 0.351 | 0.520 0.367 | 0.206 
43.65 62.35 0.370 0.520 0.295 0.530 0.230 
42.62 55.48 0.374 0.482 0.330 0.445 0.212 
30.49 43.46 0.338 0.416 0.260 0.350 0.173 
22.35 | 28.45 | 0.316 | 0.443 | 0.246 0.336 0.148 
45.35 97.80 0.450 0.440 0.500 0.440 0.270 
40.93 65.31 0.536 0.354 0.474 0.369 0.225 
34.24 | 53.16 | 0.476 | 0.325 | 0.373 0.275 0.186 
27.51 | 38.20 | 0.451 | 0.366 | 0.311 | 0.268 | 0.137 


since all breaking elongation values are based on a 3-inch 


Values for the bursting strength of these four 
fabrics when measured by the steel ball method 
show relationships somewhat similar to those shown 
for warpwise grab strength. Poplin, although 
weaker than the jean at the start, proved to be 
highest of the four fabries in bursting strength after 
each period of wear and laundering. Broadcloth, 
again weakest after the first and second periods 
of wear, by this measure was approximately equal 
to the suiting at the end of the final wear period. 

The values found stress 
varied somewhat in ‘he course of the study. Under 
breaking forces, the warpwise elongation of the 


for elongation under 


suiting was consistently lower than that of the other 
three fabrics. Fillingwise, the elongation of the 
broadcloth was low and that of the suiting was 
high. After the final wear period, the warpwise 
breaking elongation of the broadcloth and poplin 


was relatively high. Under bursting forces, the 
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elongation of these fabries, both before and after 
wear, was not significantly different. Fabrie elon- 
gation of the suiting and jean tended to decrease 
with increasing wear when subjected to both break- 
ing and bursting forces. 

Relation of measured properties to visual evi- 
dences of wear. Sampling for these measurements, 
as nearly as possible, followed the same pattern for 
all the uniforms and included all areas of the gar- 
ment, some of which were located where marked 
wear was expected. Obviously, samples for these 
measurements could not include disintegrated areas, 
and some discrepancy between observed and meas- 
ured evidences of the effects of wear and laundering 
would be anticipated. 

The data indicate that warpwise breaking 
strength as determined by the grab method may 
be a better measure of the effect of increasing wear 
than breaking strength measured according to the 
raveled strip method, which opinion is supported by 
Williams (1). A careful examination of these gar- 
ments after wear suggests the possibility that the 
twist of the yarns and the number of yarns per inch 
may be related to the occurrence and character of 
the breakdown observed. The low twist of the 
earded yarns in the suiting, which are not closely 
interwoven, and its low warpwise fabric elongation 
under stress, may have been primarily responsible 
for its relatively poor observed wear performance. 
The behavior of the broadeloth in the uniforms is 
exceptional in that, despite low weight, thickness, 
and breaking strength values, visual evidences of 
wear indicated its superiority to suiting. The close 
interlacing of the fine combed varns in the broad- 
cloth, with the higher twist of the warp yarns and 
its relatively high warpwise fabrie elongation at 
the end of the experiment, possibly could explain 
the good service which was derived from the broad- 
cloth, in spite of its low fabric strength under break- 
ing and bursting forces. 
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The superior serviceability of poplin for these 
uniforms has been shown by visual evidences of 
wear and substantiated by some of the properties 
measured. Although it was neither heaviest nor 
thickest of the four materials, it maintained 
throughout the wear periods exceptionally high 
warpwise breaking strength as determined by the 
grab method. Also it tended to be high in warpwise 
breaking elongation. Doubtless the two-ply warps 
spun of combed good middling cotton contributed 
to its durability, although they were not the strong- 
est used in any of the fabries. 


Summary 

One piece each of broadcloth, poplin, suiting, and 
jean, of good quality, were made into uniforms and 
studied before and after three periods of wear and 
laundering. The five women who wore the experi- 
mental garments were accepted as typical of all 
such wearers. 

The relative durability of these four materials, 
based on visual evidences of wear, was substantiated 
by some of the fabrie characteristics measured. 
Without question, the poplin was the most service- 
able of the four fabrics and the suiting least durable. 
In spite of its fineness and other properties which 
when measured were relatively low, the broadcloth 
could be rated somewhat above the suiting. 
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Safety Award for Women Announced 


The National Safety Council has announced the establishment of the 
Carol Lane Award to recognize and reward women’s achievements in the 
traffic safety field. The award is administered by the Council through a grant 
of the Shell Oil Company and will be presented annually to the American 


woman who has done the most outstanding job in the field of traffic safety. 
It consists of a $1,000 Defense Bond and a statuette designed for the award. 
Presentation of awards will start at the next National Safety Congress 
in October 1952. Entries will be accepted through June 30, 1952, based on 
1951 activities. Entry blanks may be obtained from Alice Catherine Mills, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 


1950-51 Part Hl 


This continues the series begun in the Novem- 
ber issue of the JourNAL. Each abstract car- 
ries the title of the thesis, the name of the 
author, and the name of the college or univer- 
sity that awarded the degree. Other abstracts 
of these will be included in Part IIT in the 
January JOURNAL. 


Child Development 
and Family Relationships 


Study of the Measurement of Adults’ Empathy 
for Children by a Projective Test, Berry Hatcu 
LANDSBERGER, Cornell University. 

This research originated from an interest in 
adults’ empathy for children. Empathy is defined 
as the human being’s propensity for reacting in 
social situations by experiencing, both emotion- 
ally and intellectually, the reaction of another per- 
son in the situation. 

The problem became a threefold task: (1) to 
devise a technique for measuring adults’ empathy 
for children by a system of scoring responses of 
adults, obtained by a projective test consisting of 
five photographs of children in life situations; (2) 
to test the reliability and the validity of results 
obtained with the test and the system of scoring 
for empathy; (3) in arriving at an explanation for 
the discrepancies between test results and judges’ 
ratings (the criterion for validity of empathy), to 
test the hypothesis that judges’ ratings were based 
upon another factor of adult personality (also meas- 
urable in the test responses) which is closer to the 
“behavioral level” of personality than is empathic 
responsiveness, this factor being the incorporation 
of an adult role in relation to the meeting of child 
needs. 

The thesis presents theoretical justification not 
only for the use of the projective method for the 
measurement and study of empathic responsive- 
ness but also for the hypotheses regarding the 
components of an empathic response upon which 
the seales for measuring empathy in the test re- 
sponses were based. The components, arising from 
the personality variables of affect, cognition, and 
conation, are referred to as: “feeling tone of sub- 
ject for (photographed) individual,” ‘cognitive 
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structuring of individual’s personality,” and “recog- 
nition of dynamic properties of the situation for the 
individual.” An operational definition—as well as 
a rating scale—is presented for each of the com- 


ponents. 

The variable of “adult role incorporation” is 
measured in the responses by the “child needs— 
adult action” scale. The results, with subjects who 
are elementary school teachers, point to the fact 
that this scale indicates whether the subject (1) 
recognizes child need and responds by suggesting 
adult action appropriate to meeting the need; (2) 
responds by suggesting adult action which ignores 
or violates child need, whether or not he recognizes 
the need; or, (3) in his response, fails to suggest 
any adult action in the situation, whether or not 
he recognizes the child need. On one level, these 
indicate, respectively, “democratic,” “autocratic,” 
and non-structuring, or “laissez-faire,” adult-ehild 
relationships. The judge’s estimates of the 20 
teacher subjects’ classroom relationships in these 
terms squared with scores on this scale. At another 
level, these categories are believed to indicate dif- 
ferent kinds of “self dynamisms” of the personality 
as proposed in the writings of H. 8. Sullivan. The 
nature of the self dynamism has a bearing upon 
the subject’s degree of consciousness of empathic 
responses. 

It seems likely that the factors of empathic re- 
sponsiveness to children and adult role incorpora- 
tion need to be examined and taken into account 
together. Results of this research give confidence 
that this is a profitable area in which to look for 
answers to questions related to the study and 
assessment of adult personality in adult-child re- 
lationships. It is an area which seems to hold 
answers for problems of the practitioner (school 
official, for instance) as well as for those of the 
theoretician. 


Behavior Difficulties of Children as Perceived 
and Judged by Parents, Teachers, and Chil- 
dren Themselves, WILLIAM GrirritHs, [niver- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The major purposes of this study were (1) to 
learn the kinds of behavior problems which children 
themselves think that they have in comparison with 
those which their parents and teachers think they 
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have and (2) to study the relationship between com- 
mon behavior difficulties and socioeconomic status 
of the children. 

A preliminary investigation was conducted in 
which information was secured from approximately 
200 children from the kindergarten through junior 
high school level. Children were asked to tell the 
ways in which they would like to change their own 
behavior and the ways in which they thought their 
mother, father, and teacher would like them to 
change. In addition, approximately 50 mothers 
were asked to list the most common behavior diffi- 
culties encountered in children of the ages 5 through 
14 years. From the responses of the children and 
those of the mothers and through studying the 
results obtained by research on the incidence of 
behavior problems as reported by teachers, a ques- 
tionnaire was devised for parents consisting of a 
list of 49 common behavior difficulties. 

For the final investigation, children attending 
15 Minneapolis public schools were used. Parents 
who gave all the information asked for on the ques- 
tionnaire numbered 3,387. It was decided to obtain 
information from 900 children selected from the 
data supplied by the parents on the basis of chrono- 
logical age and socioeconomic status. The sample 
consisted of 50 boys and 50 girls at each chrono- 
logical age, 6 to 14 inclusive, with a representative 
socioeconomic distribution at each age level. 

The 900 children were asked the same questions 
as were used in the preliminary investigation. In- 
formation from 700 children aged 6 to 12 inclusive 
was secured by means of personal interviews. In- 
formation from 200 children aged 13 and 14 was 
obtained through written answers to the questions. 

Although an attempt was made to have teachers 
complete questionnaires for all the 900 children, 
information could be obtained from teachers on only 
760 children. 

The 49 behavior difficulties were classified by 
ten judges in one of four categories: aggressive be- 
havior, delinquent-related behavior, withdrawing 
behavior, and non-compliant behavior in the home 
situation. Scores were obtained for these categories 
for the responses of the parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren, except that the teachers’ replies were not 
scored for non-compliant behavior in the home. 

From the findings of the study, the following con- 
clusions were drawn: (1) Within the home situa- 
tion, as the child grows older, he becomes increas- 
ingly aware that he is expected to conform to the 
rules and regulations laid down by his parents. Out- 
side of the home situation, he also shows a greater 
realization with increasing age that he should over- 
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come those behavior traits primarily regarded as 
aggressive and antisocial. The younger child is not 
greatly concerned over his submissive or withdraw- 
ing behavior traits, but as he becomes older he shows 
a greater awareness of them and a desire to over- 
come them. In general, this study lends some sup- 
port to the hypothesis that young children at the 
elementary school level are mainly aware of those 
difficulties characterized by overt and aggressive 
behavior, and that with increasing age they become 
more aware of difficulties of a submissive or with- 
drawing nature. 

(2) Most of the findings would support the con- 
clusion that children are aware, to some extent, of 
how both parents and teachers would like them to 
change their own behavior and that this awareness 
increases with age. There is a slight indication that 
children are more aware of their teachers’ desires 
than of their parents’ desires to have them over- 
come their withdrawing behavior traits. 

(3) This study gives some support to the hy- 
pothesis that children from the middle socioeco- 
nomic group are essentially conformists and show 
fewer overt and aggressive behavior difficulties but 
more difficulties of a submissive or withdrawing 
nature than children from the upper and lower 


socioeconomic groups. 


Interactions within Chinese-American Families 
of Portland, Oregon, Resulting from Cultural 
Differences, Yu-CHEN Liv, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

This study was undertaken to determine family 
interactions to cultural differences and the amount 
of conflict involved in a sample of 50 Chinese fam- 
ilies in Portland, Oregon. The research resolved 
itself into finding the answers to five questions: 
(1) How closely is the traditional Chinese large 
family system being followed? (2) In which areas 
are the Chinese-Americans breaking away from 
traditional ways? (3) Is there much difference in 
attitudes and opinions of the two generations stud- 
ied as to breaking away from traditional ways? 
(4) Do the two generations understand each other’s 
attitudes and feelings in this respect? (5) Are there 
any conflicts resulting from cultural differences? 

Using a mimeographed interview schedule as 
guide, the writer followed interview methods aug- 
mented by observation on the daily life of the 50 
families. 

Questions in the interview schedule related to 41 
issues covering diverse decisions and _ practices. 
These ranged from routine practices, such as use 
of Chinese clothing, attitude toward Chinese food, 
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and use of machinery in the home, to vital life de- 
cisions concerning marriage, occupation, education, 
and religion. 

Data were analyzed to find the extent to which 
family members approved and supported Chinese 
ways; differences between actual and anticipated 
support of these aspects of Chinese culture (each 
family group estimating extent of the support which 
would be expressed by members of the other family 
groups); and the extent of conflict within the fam- 
ily relating to each issue. 

These data show that fathers express more sup- 
port for aspects of Chinese culture than do any 
other group. Second strongest in their support are 
the mothers, followed by the sons and daughters, 
respectively. The first generation consistently gives 
greater support to the Chinese point of view, and 
males are more “Chinese” in their thinking and 
acting than are the females. Strong adherence to 
Chinese tradition was noted particularly on those 
issues involving moral standards (restrictions on 
women, freedom in dating behavior, interracial 
dating, divorce), especially by the first generation. 

In regard to religious beliefs and practices, a 
relatively high percentage of the first generation 
expressed “‘no religious preference.” This, it is felt, 
indicated confusion in the minds of the interviewees 
as they faced the problems of cultural differences. 

In judging the accuracy of support which other 
family groups would show, the fathers were most 
accurate; they, in turn, gave more support to the 
Chinese points of view, patterns, and practices than 
the other groups anticipated. The parents antici- 
pated that the children would give more support 
to Chinese ways and ideas than they actually did. 

Probably the most important (and certainly the 
most interesting) measure of cultural interaction 
concerned family conflicts arising from the various 
issues. The highest percentages of conflict related 
to major life decisions: education, occupation, and 
marriage. 

As a whole, however, less conflict was reported 
than anticipated by the writer. Several reasons 
for this are evident. Chinese people are tradition- 
ally reticent about revealing family and personal 
problems. Furthermore, members of the first gen- 
eration, faced with the many problems of opposing 
cultures, have made exceptional and admirable at- 
tempts to adjust to change. 

But tables alone cannot reveal the true picture of 
family life. Selected family situations are in- 
cluded in the study to clarify expressed conflicts, 
reveal hidden conflicts, and show the far-reaching 
consequences of these conflicts. 
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Education 


The Effect on Child Rearing Practices of the 
Various Types of Child Care Information 
Obtained and or Used by Ohio Farm Families, 
Rutu Ohio State University. 

Nature of Research. A family life project was 
conducted in Miami County with 100 farm families 
with preschool children to determine what were 
their child rearing practices and what types of 
child care information these farm parents used. 

Each family was given a child rearing score in 
the eight areas studied—eating, toileting, sleeping, 
thumb sucking, role of the father, discipline, emo- 
tional development, and parent-child relationships. 
With possible scores ranging from +35 to —35, the 
range was from +34 to +13; median, 27.5; mean, 
26.9. 

The child care resources the parents used most 
and considered most valuable were: (1) the advice 
of relatives; (2) printed materials, as books, bul- 
letins, and magazines; and (3) the mother’s own 
method and past experiences. Help from profes- 
sional individuals and lay groups was used less often. 

Scores on Sewell’s socioeconomic status scale 
ranged from 52 to 88 (the highest possible score). 
No single factor, as age or education of the parents, 
socioeconomic status, or specific resources, seemed 
to be any more influential in determining child 
rearing practices. 

Application of findings. These recommendations 
‘an be made to extension and family life personnel 
working with farm parents of preschool children: 
(a) the need for short, clever bulletins written to 
busy farm mothers; (b) the need for better dissemi- 
nation of well written, accurate child care informa- 
tion; and (c) in helping farm parents, the need to 
consider all factors, such as socioeconomic status, 
the size of the family, the age and edueation of 
parents, their present child rearing practices, and 
the individual needs of each family. 

A child rearing scoring method was devised that 
can be used to rate the child rearing practices of 
farm parents. The writings of 17 child develop- 
ment authorities in five cross-diseiplinary areas 
were used in preparing a series of positive and nega- 
tive statements. Then a panel of five judges repre- 
senting different disciplines, as education, pedi- 
atries, psychiatry, psychology, and sociology, read 
the statements and made suggestions and criticisms. 
At the end of the project, each family was then 
scored in each of the eight areas studied and given 
a total score. 

For other investigators seeking information from 
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farm families the use of the Open-End Interview 
Method may prove valuable. This technique con- 
sisted of a home visit in which specific questions 
on the schedule were to be answered, but free ex- 
pression on the selected topics was first encouraged. 
By this method much information of value was 
obtained beyond just the set questions so that a 
more complete picture of each family was the result. 

The co-operating agencies were: Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Department of Home 
Economics, Miami County Mental Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. 


Technique for Determining the Professional 
Interests of Home Economists, HiLprcARDE 
Jounson, The Iowa State College. 

General interest inventories currently employed 
have been found to have limited usefulness in the 
vocational guidance of individual home economics 
students. The present study was an attempt to 
meet the need for a special inventory in the field 
of home economics. The inventory and scoring 
keys were developed by determining the profes- 
sional interests of home economists. Basic to such 
a procedure is the assumption that interests and 
aversions which are peculiar to occupational groups 
of persons within the field should be used as a basis 
for selecting inventory items and for developing 
tentative scoring keys. 

Items for the trial form of the home economics 
interest inventory were secured from three sources: 
job analyses made by interviewing professional per- 
sons and reading vocational guidance literature, 
data collected in a previous study of interests of 
home economics students, and general vocational 
interest inventories in current use. The 448 items 
were grouped into three sections: activities to which 
reactions were to be indicated on a five-point scale, 
job characteristics and environmental factors to 
which reactions were also to be indicated on a five- 
point scale, and miscellaneous items combined into 
series to be ranked in order of preference. 

Ten home economics occupations were selected 
for study, criterion groups being made up of a 
sample or a census of 69 to 100 persons employed 
in each of these occupations. To secure these 
groups, 1,884 inventories were mailed. Of the 1,799 
inventories which presumedly reached their desti- 
nation, 1,175 or 65 per cent were returned. 

A chi-square technique was selected to analyze 
the response to each item. Ninety-two per cent of 
the items differentiated between groups significantly 
at or beyond the 5 per cent level, and 89 per cent 
at or beyond the 1 per cent level. 
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Items were selected for 10 tentative scoring keys 
and combined to form a revised inventory of 198 
items. Unit weights of 4, 3, 2, 1, and 0 were as- 
signed to the levels of response to items in each 
scoring key. The keys for the 10 occupations range 
in length from 30 to 77 items, and the maximum 
scores from 120 to 308. 


Institution Management 


Organization and Management of an Experi- 
mental Dietary Program at Glenwood State 
School: Nutritional Adequacy of Diets and 
Associated Physical Growth, Ruru 
LitrLe, The Iowa State College. 

An experimental dietary program was conducted 
in connection with a dental project at Glenwood 
State School, a school for the mentally deficient, at 
Glenwood, Iowa. The dietary program consisted 
of two regimens of six months each, one with no 
refined sugar and the other including refined sugar. 
The investigation was concerned with the organiza- 
tion and management of the experimental dietary 
program, nutritional adequacy of the dietary regi- 
mens, and anthropometric measurements of two 
groups of Glenwood girls on the controlled and the 
institution diets. 

It was essential to organize and manage the pro- 
gram so that it would function satisfactorily within 
the institution. A research associate, the author, 
one assistant research associate, one cook, and 
three inmate helpers were the project personnel in 
residence. The research associates planned and di- 
rected dietary project procedures, trained project 
personnel, standardized recipes and _ portions, 
planned menus, *supervised the preparation and 
service of the experimental diets, calculated nutri- 
tive values of recipes and daily diets, maintained 
cost records, kept meal and other records of the 
individual participants, secured anthropometric 
measurements, and helped the participants to adjust 
to the conduct of the study. A project kitchen was 
equipped in order to maintain adequate control, 
and all food for the controlled diets, except bread, 
was prepared there. The participants were 64 in- 
mate girls ranging in age from 12 to 20 years. In 
some phases of the study, other inmate girls of simi- 
lar age served as controls. 

The source and content of carbohydrate were the 
principal difference in the diets for the two periods. 
During regimen I, there was no refined sugar; dur- 
ing regimen II, approximately 110 grams were 
included per day. There was a planned divergence 
in the polysaccharide content of the diet. Size of the 
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bread slice was reduced in period II, and additional 
sugar was substituted for omitted starch. 

A large per cent of the girls consumed the diet 
as served with no additions and no waste. During 
regimen I, 52 per cent of the girls consumed the 
diet as served, 46 per cent took additional food, 
and 3 per cent had plate waste; during regimen II, 
the corresponding per cents were 63, 33, and 4. 
The eating patterns of the children were with one 
exception conventional; the participants frequently 
finished the meal with bread. 

The per capita labor hours per meal were de- 
termined. Actual and evaluated per capita meal 
costs of the controlled diet were calculated. v 
evaluated cost included actual cost plus estimated 
value of donated foods. 

The experimental dietaries were planned to meet 
weighted average allowances based on recommen- 
dations by the National Research Council for girls 
in the 10 to 12, 13 to 15, and 16 to 20 age groups. 
The average caloric values of the menus served, 
2,186 for period I and 2,317 for period II, were 
somewhat below the average allowance for the 
group. All other nutrients met or exceeded the 
average allowances except iron, which was slightly 
below during both periods, vitamin D during the 
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first six weeks of regimen I, and niacin, which was 
very slightly below during regimen I. Although 
caloric values were below the weighted average al- 
lowance, a majority of the subjects gained weight 
during both regimens and lost weight during the six 
months following the discontinuance of the project. 
The natural sugar content of the diet was 40 per 
cent of the total carbohydrate during period I; the 
natural sugar content was 23 per cent and the 
refined 32 per cent during period II. The sugar 
content of the diet during regimen II was 24 per 
cent higher than during regimen I. 

Using standard methods of procedure, measure- 
ments were taken six times during twelve to fifteen 
months of the study. Body size of the girls was 
compared with averages obtained for noninstitution 
low and high socioeconomic groups. The girls at 
Glenwood tended to be below the average in height 
and hip width and above the average in weight, 
chest circumference, and ealf girth. Comparing the 
rate of growth of the participants with that of the 
control group over a one-year period, no difference 
was observed for height or hip width. The partici- 


pants, however, showed a significant weight gain, 


and there was a similar increase for calf girth, al- 
though not statistically dependable. 


(To be concluded in the January JourNA) 


Request for Research Papers for the Annual Meeting 


The research committee of AHEA’s food and nutrition division is anxious 
to have an estimate of the papers which may be available for a research pro- 
gram at the annual convention next June and would like tentative titles of 
papers as soon as’ possible. The following regulations apply to all papers: 
1. Only research which has not yet been published will be considered. 


wn 


complete 10-minute presentation. 


Presentation must be made by one of the authors of the paper. 
. Authors have a choice of submitting either an abstract of the paper or the 
Five copies of each paper should be 


submitted. Thin paper and carbon copies are acceptable if legible. 
4. Abstracts received before March 15 will be considered for the annual 
meeting. Notification of acceptance will be mailed not later than May 1, 


1952. 


. Students and home economists who are not members of the Association may 


submit titles if they are sponsored by a member of the food and nutrition 
division of AHEA and can be at the meeting to present their papers. 

For these research papers, the JourNaL or Home Economics makes an 
exception to its general rule that papers presented at the AHEA annual 
meeting become the property of the Association. Authors may offer the 
paper to the JourNAL if they wish, but they are not obligated to do so. 
Please call this notice to the attention of other members of the division and 


anyone else who would be interested. Send titles to Alice M. Briant, New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Effect on College Girl 
of Feeling Well Dressed 


Mary 8. Ryan 
Cornell University 


The general field of psychology of clothing is new 
and its problems relatively unexplored. In_ the 
department of textiles and clothing in the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, it was decided to work on one phase of 
the field—the effect of feeling well or poorly dressed 
on the individual. It was decided also to limit the 
study to the student girl at the university. 

The first step used in trying to determine how 
feeling well or poorly dressed affected the girls was 
to find from the girls themselves how they thought 
it affected them. This was done by a questionnaire, 
which, after being pretested twice, was sent to all 
of the women students the Cornell campus. 
Replies were received from 72 per cent or 1,072 of 
the 1,480 students who were queried. 

The questionnaire was designed to find out: 
(1) how well dressed the girls felt they were in 
relation to what they felt to be the average girl 
the factors which made them 


on 


on the eampus; (2) 
feel as they did (To study these factors, we in- 
cluded questions designed to discover whether or 
not the girls chose their own clothes; the number 
of garments they owned; whether their clothes were 
ready-made or constructed at home; and the cost 
of the garments.); (3) their interest in clothing (A 
total interest “seale’ was developed from a com- 
posite of three questions on the questionnaire which 
felt (4) answers 
several questions on general personality factors and 


were to relate to interest.) ; to 
one concerning general satisfaction with appear- 
ance; (5) how feeling well or poorly dressed affected 
the mood, the actions, and enjoyment of the girls 
(Seven questions were designed to give us answers 
to this problem.) ; (6) general background, such as 
the size of the home town, number of siblings, age, 


the college in which they were enrolled, and col- 
lege class; (7) whether or not their mood was 
affected by color, texture, or line of clothes, and 
if so, how; and (8) their attitudes toward the 


importance of dressing well. 
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About 100 of the college girls were chosen for 
interviewing because of their answers on the ques- 
tionnaire. Girls were chosen from all ranges of 
interest, all degrees of confidence in their own 
clothing, and because they represented various 
attitudes toward the importance of being well 
dressed. 

The interview was used for two purposes. We 
wished to validate certain parts of the question- 
For example, we found a high consistency 
“seale” as indicated on the 


naire. 
between the interest 
questionnaire and interest as determined from the 
interview. 

We also tried to get deeper into the effects of 
feeling well or poorly dressed. For example, the 
girls were asked to describe situations in which they 
felt extremely well dressed and others in which they 
felt poorly dressed and to describe any differences 
in mood, enjoyment, and actions which they thought 
could be attributed to the way they felt they 
looked. 

Additional data obtained from the students who 
were interviewed included: the number of organiza- 
tions to which the girl belonged in college, an indi- 
‘ation of her ability and her scholastic standing, the 
educational level of her parents, and a rough index 
of her socioeconomie level. 

A few examples will show the sort of results which 
we are obtaining. From these we 
forming hypotheses which we hope to put to experi- 


results, are 
mental test later. 

Among the factors which lead a student to have 
greater confidence in her clothing are: (1) choosing 
her own clothes, (2) a large number of garments 
in her wardrobe (as well as greater difference be- 
tween the number she has and what she considers 
an essential minimum), (3) a high interest in cloth- 
ing, and (4) an urban background. 

Those girls who were allowed to choose their own 
earlier in life had a greater interest in 
clothing. The interest of the family, and especially 
the mother, in clothing is also an important factor 


clothes 


in increasing a girl’s interest. 

Those girls who feel the best dressed are those 
who tend to be conscious of their clothing more of 
the time, while those who feel poorly dressed are 
the feel about their 
clothing. 

If the girl feels well dressed, she thinks that she 
is apt to be more talkative, peppier, can enter more 
into the activities at hand and feel a part of the 
group. When a girl feels poorly dressed, she thinks 
that she is quieter, self-conscious, that she tries to 
keep away from the center of activity, and she may 
feel that she is a spectator and not a part of the 


ones who embarrassed 


group. 
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Aktiv Hushallning 


Serves Swedish Families 


SELMA JACOBSON 
Beaubien & Ebinger Schools, Chicago 


Miss Jacobson is studying handwork and in- 
dustrial arts in Sweden and writes from the 
Mariakdllskolan in Sédertalje. She is on leave 
from her position as home mechanics teacher 
in Chicago. 


There’s constant activity at Sweden's Office of 
Consumer Information Service in Stockholm. Aktiv 
Hushdlining (Active Housekeeping), as it is called 
in Swedish, has made a strong impression upon 
Swedish housewives and upon producers of house- 
hold commodities since its birth as an emergency 
organization in 1940. Today, it serves the nation 
as a subsidiary of the Office of Price Control and 
is recognized as a source of consumer information. 

Aktiv Hushallning is made up of a small staff 
of enthusiastic and busy experts. A_ textiles 
department takes care of questions concerning 
household textiles and clothing while a household 
section considers problems of food consumption, 
child welfare, and home furnishings. The work of 
both departments consists largely of making imme- 
diate studies of timely questions—and _ providing 
practical solutions to family consumption problems. 
Typical of the problems and the work of Aktiv 
Hushallning has been its work in children’s clothing. 

World War II brought a need for rationing of 
textiles and clothing and Aktiv Hushallning met 
the emergency with valuable assistance to parents 
who were in despair over children’s clothing. Low 
incomes and large families meant that children’s 
clothing must be made to last. Lack of mechanical 
aids to home laundering and the high cost of com- 
mercial laundering and dry cleaning demanded that 
clothing be not only durable but easy to keep clean. 

An investigation of the problem was begun in 
1943. A committee of mothers met with representa- 
tives of the garment trades to discuss problems of 
children’s clothing. The results of the conference 
proved to be negligible, and Aktiv Hushallning felt 
the need of greater support from parents. 

During 1945, a special poll questioned 1,273 
families of various income groups. It was found 
that only about 30 per cent of the parents turned 
to ready-made clothing for their children and then 
often from necessity rather than preference. Few 
mothers were satisfied with prices and wearing 
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Statens Priskontrollniimnd-Aktiv HushAllning 


Fru Vera Diurson, chairman of Aktiv Hushallning, dis- 


cusses a new chart on the care and repair of footwear. 


qualities of clothing on the market; home sewing 

was general. 

Aktiv Hushallning began at once a careful study 
of the two problems which presented themselves: 
first—how to stretch the wartime clothing ration 
by improving the quality of home sewing; and 
second—how to encourage a higher standard of low- 
cost ready-made clothing. 

To accomplish the second aim, the organization 
has opened its doors to clothing manufacturers who 
are interested and willing to improve their products. 
Consultations are welcomed at all times. New 
patterns and new ideas are often referred to the 
textile department for critical study. An attempt 
has been made to standardize sizes, to improve the 
quality of design and fabric, and to reduce the 
cost of upkeep. Such changes come about slowly. 

Accomplishment of the first aim proved to be 
a fascinating business. The following principles 
have been established concerning children’s clothing. 
1. Clothing should be simple in construction, easy 

to clean, to mend, and to alter with growth. 

2. Suitability is of utmost importance in selection 
of children’s clothing: (a) practical and at- 
tractive clothing serves in the development of 
appreciations even at an early age; (b) ill-fitting 
and ugly clothing can have a deleterious effect 
upon the physical and :wental welfare of a child; 
(c) overabundance of decoration can limit a 
child’s enjoyment for fear of “harming Mamma’s 
masterpiece.” 
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3. Children’s clothing should not be made with too 
great seasonal variety. This permits garments’ 
being worn out before a child manages to grow 
out of them. (The Swedish climate requires use 
of more or less warm clothing the year around. 
Wool sweaters for children are essential.) 

4. Play clothing for boys and girls need not be 
unlike. Cover-alls and slacks can easily pass 
from one to another in the family. 

As a source of immediate assistance, the office 
has prepared a group of standardized patterns for 
children’s clothing which may be had for about 
ten cents apiece. At the present writing, 45 patterns 
are available, including a half-dozen adult sizes for 
practical household garments. 

In addition to its work on children’s clothing, the 
Aktiv Hushallning organization has also spent a 
good deal of time on ways to improve bedding and 
sleeping facilities in the average home; on co-opera- 
tion with the Office of Price Control in keeping the 
publie informed on wise buying and on improved 
habits of food consumption. Preparation of simple, 
healthful everyday foods, meal planning, fuel sav- 
ing, food preservation, and the fundamentals of 
good nutrition are presented in a booklet, “Every- 
day Foods,” available for the equivalent of a dime. 

The splendid kitchens in the new apartment 
houses for moderate and low-income families are 
to a large extent due to the planning work of the 
household department of Aktiv Hushallning. 

The work of the institute reaches the public by 
means of newspaper and magazine articles and by 
radio talks. Not the least of the activities are 
the numerous talks and demonstrations given to 
women’s groups, especially in the Stockholm area. 
Approximately 15 talks are held each month. Dur- 
ing 1950, at least 9,000 men and women made up 
the audiences (exclusive of the radio listeners). The 
organization has indeed been well named—<Aktiv 
Hushallning. 


Mississippi Committee Plans 


Family Economics Projects 


DorotHy DicKINs 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 


The family economics—home management com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Home Economies Associa- 
tion has conducted several activities designed to 


interest home economists of the state in giving more 
emphasis to family accounts in their programs. 
The committee believed that one reason so little 
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emphasis was given to family accounts was that 
home economists themselves did not keep personal 
or home accounts. Consequently, they could not 
be so effective as they might in teaching the value 
of such records to others. Therefore, a project on 
clothing and personal care accounts for home econ- 
omists and for their students was planned and 
record forms were developed for each group. The 
idea was presented at the 1949 November meeting 
of the Mississippi Home Economics Association, 
when home economists and their students were 
invited to enroll in the record-keeping project. 

No attempt was made to determine how many 
student groups kept these records, but from the 
enthusiastic response at the annual state meeting 
and from the requests for record forms then and 
later we fee] sure that many students kept expendi- 
ture records under the guidance of their teachers. 

Thirty-four Mississippi home economists turned 
in completed accounts for 1950. The group seemed 
representative of home economists of the state, and 
the records seemed accurate, with a minimum of 
discrepancies. Even though the number turning in 
accounts was small, it seemed worth while to make 
an analysis of these accounts. It was felt that 
clothing and personal care expenditures of a group 
of Mississippi home economists would be of interest 
to other home economists in the state and perhaps 
elsewhere, since these data could be used in check- 
ing these expenditures of other home economists. 

The analysis of clothing and personal care ac- 
counts included the amounts spent for these items, 
the garments and services bought, and the prices 
paid—classified by the age, marital status, resi- 
dence, and income of the participant. A comparison 
of the kinds and amounts of clothing items pur- 
chased by these Mississippi home economists and 
by a group of professional women studied by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
in 1939 was also made. A report of this analysis 
of clothing and personal care expenditures made by 
Mrs. Sarah Dudley of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station may be secured by writing to this depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the clothing and personal care ex- 
penditures project, the family economics—home 
management committee also earried on a Consumer 
Speaks Project on the characteristics desired in 
work shoes. The committee had co-operated earlier 
on the national Consumer Speaks Project and found 
it an excellent educational technique for getting 
homemakers to consider the desirable characteris- 
tics of consumer goods. Even though the national 
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project has been discontinued, the committee 
thought it would be well for our state group to 
continue it. 

Eva Leggett, consumer education specialist of 
the Mississippi Extension Service, directed this 
project on shoes and was assisted in the survey by 
home economists of the state. Sixty-two group 
meetings were reported, and 1,083 women and 
college girls were surveyed. 

The survey was followed up by four state-wide 
radio broadcasts and by a speech and an exhibit 
on shoes at the 1950 annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Home Economics Association. 


Housing Preferences 
of Nebraska Farm Families 


Yapp TROTTER 
University of Nebraska 


This is a summary of Mrs. Trotter's paper, 
“Verbal Preferences in Housing of Nebraska 
Farm Families,” given at the 1951 annual 
meeting of AHEA in Cleveland. 


This study reports the family activities, posses- 
sions, and verbal preferences of Nebraska farm 
families as they are related to housing needs. The 
research has been carried on as a parallel to the 
North Central Regional Study and provides a basis 
for making estimates of the housing needs and pref- 
erences of the households in the open country 
portion of Nebraska. 

A sample of 558 Nebraska farm families was sur- 
veyed in 1948 by personal interview. The study 
incorporated the analysis of housing needs and 
preferences by family income, tenure, type of farm- 
ing, family size and composition, and inventories of 
properties requiring space in the house. 

Some of the outstanding general characteristics 
that Nebraska farm families would like to have 
if they were building new homes are as follows: one- 
story house, with glassed-in porch, five, six, or seven 
rooms in the house, sloping roof, basement, heating 
for entire house, one spare bedroom, separate coat 
closet, separate dining room, a drive located so 
that callers may come in the back door, and a 
first floor work room. 

Some of the differences between north central 
farm families and Nebraska farm families are 
that Nebraskans would like to entertain more 
large groups and prefer using the back door for 
guests. More families prefer one-story houses with 
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glassed-in porches and indicate a desire to store 
seed in the house. 

Outstanding shortcomings of some farmhouses 
in Nebraska, according to this study, are lack of 
bathrooms, lack of electricity and running water, 
lack of basements with finished walls, and fewer 
than one clothes closet for each bedroom in the 
house. 


Location and Counter Areas 


for Mechanical Dishwashers 


Anna L. Woop 
State College of Washington 


This is a summary of a study which Miss 
Wood, who directs housing research at her 
college, reported at the 1951 annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation. 


A time and motion study on the location of 
mechanical dishwashers, conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations at the State College 
of Washington, showed that many factors indicate 
that a homemaker saves arm motions and steps 
when her dishwasher is on the left of the sink. 

In the study, arm motions, body motions, time 
and steps were counted as 17 operators loaded and 
unloaded a front opening dishwasher and a top 
opening dishwasher. A machine of each type was 
located on the left and on the right of the sink. 

A second part of the study determined the length 
of a standard counter (24 inches in depth) needed 
to stack dishes while using an automatic dishwasher. 
A 36- to 40-inch counter, adjacent to the sink to be 
used to stack dishes before loading the dishwasher 
is recommended. If the counter ineludes a corner, 
the usable area of the 24- by 24-inch corner is 
equivalent to an 18- by 24-inch counter top. 

The counter length adjacent to the dishwasher 
used while unloading depends on where dishes are 
to be stored. 

If dish storage is near the dishwasher, many of 
the dishes, such as glasses and cups, are put directly 
on the shelves, while others, such as plates, are 
stacked on an 18- to 21-inch counter, each stack 
being put in the dish storage before a second stack 
is taken from the dishwasher. 

When the dishes are to be stored in another area 
and all are stacked on a counter after being taken 
from the dishwasher, a 33- to 36-inch counter is 
recommended. 
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Comment 


AHEA Plans Family Life 
Program for AAAS Meeting 


Home economists are urged to attend the session 
of the home economies section at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science which will be held on Friday after- 
noon, December 28, from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. in the 
Reception Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia. 

An interesting program has been planned around 
certain aspects of family life. Abraham Stone, MD, 
founder and past-president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors, will speak on 
‘“Present-day Trends in Marriage Counseling.” Dr. 
Stone is nationally and internationally known in 
his field and has a genuine challenge to offer home 
economists. Daniel Prescott of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland will speak on 
“The Role of Love in the Development of Children 
and Youth.” Dr. Prescott’s dynamic interest in the 
field of child and family development presages new 
insights from this latest research project. 

The members of the committee planning the 
program are Grace Nadig of Temple University, 
Frances Scudder of Cornell University, and Henri- 
etta Fleck of New York University, chairman. 


Study of Association’s Object 
and Program of Work 


Does the statement of the object of the American 
Home Economies Association as expressed in the 
AHEA constitution need revision to keep it abreast 
of the Association philosophy and trends? Also, 
ean the work of the program-of-work committee 
be made more effective by timing its work differ- 
ently? 

Investigation of these two questions is under 
way by the pregram-of-work committee, Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert, chairman, and by the constitution 
and bylaws committee, Helen Stacey, chairman. 

If the chairmen of the two committees wish to 
recommend revision of the statement of the object 
of the Association, such reeommendations are to 
be presented to the midwinter meeting of the exerus 


tive committee and published in the JoURNAL in 
advance of the annual meeting in Atlantic City 
in June. 

A tentative program of work or statement from 
the program-of-work committee is also to be pre- 
sented to the executive committee meeting in early 
1952. It is hoped that this new procedure will 
result in a statement of the program of work which 
will be a broad, comprehensive statement of the 
philosophy of the Association and that it may be 
effective for a longer period of time than the 
recent and present statements of the program of 
work. 


Committee Advises 


on Women in Services 


Forty-eight outstanding women of the nation, 
including Mary I. Barber, home economist of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, are serving as a defense advisory 
committee on women in the services. The com- 
mittee reports directly to Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg. Its function, as 
expressed by Mrs. Rosenberg, is “to help th: 
Department of Defense evolve policies that will 
make military service an attractive duty and that 
will assure parents that we are genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the young women in the services.’ 
The committee met in Washington in Septemb or 
to help plan the recruitment campaign Jaunched 
November 11. 


Conference Studies Role of 


W omen inthe Defense Decade 


What women’s attitudes, philosophy, and activ- 
ities should be in the next ten years were discussed 
by some 1,000 men and women at a two-day confer- 
ence on women in the defense decade, held in New 
York City September 27 and 28 under the spon- 
sorshin of the American Council on Education, 

Beulah I. Coon, AHEA representative on the 
American Council on Education, will summarize the 
conference findings and point out their importance 
to home economists in the January JOURNAL. 

Other representatives of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the conference were: Florence 
Fallgatter, president; Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Her- 
bert, president-elert ; Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, chair- 
man of the AHEA public relations committee; 
Druzilla Kent; Irene F. \IcDermott; Hazel Reed; 
Eleanore T. Lurry; M:idre’d Horton, AHEA execu- 
tive secretary; and Frances Urban, AHEA field 


secretary. 
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American Relief for Korea 
Urges Clothing Gifts 


American Relief for Korea, Ine. (ARK), estab- 
lished in co-operation with the State Department 
by ten member organizations of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., is co-ordinating relief for Korea and urging 
everyone to contribute clothing. Clothing con- 
tributions should be sent prepaip to THE ARK, 
52-15 Flushing Avenue, Maspeth, New York; or 
THE ARK, 10901 Russett Street, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. Contributions of money for purchase of other 
supplies should be sent to national headquarters, 
America Relief for Korea, Inc., 133 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Standard Utensils Discussed 


on Television Program 


Three home economists, a homemaker, a buyer 
of housewares, and the director of the country’s 
largest private bureau of standards met to confer 
on the latest trends in size and permanent labeling 
of kitchen utensils on the Kathi Norris television 
show over WNBT, September 24. 

The panel discussed the value of standard meas- 
uring utensils and proved their point by showing 
the TV audience cakes that were failures because 
the spoon used for measuring the baking powder 
was inaccurate. The panel members also agreed that 
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permanent size marking on the utensils is more 
useful than an indication of size on the label. Basis 
for the discussion was the American Standard for 
home kitchen utensils. This standards project was 
sponsored by AHEA. 

Members of the panel were: Ephraim Freedman, 
director, Bureau of Standards, R. H. Macy «& Co., 
New York; Jerry Hanock, housewares buyer, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago; Mrs. Harriet Jean 
Anderson, director, Home Institute, New York 
Herald-Tribune and This Week magazine; Virginia 
Schroeder, home economist, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York; Mrs. Edna Brandau, New York 
homemaker; and Lucy Maltby, director of home 
economies, Corning Glass Company. 


Home Safety Service 


Membership Plan 


A Home Safety Service membership plan has 
been developed by the National Safety Council 
whereby members will receive carefully selected 
materials and safety ideas that will help in plan- 
ning and executing home safety programs. Annual 
membership dues are $5. 

Included in the membership will be 10 issues of 
the Home Safety Review, a home safety program 
service, the transactions of the home safety sessions 
of the National Safety Congress, and other mate- 
rials. Additional information may be obtained from 
the National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Planning AHEA Annual Meeting Arrangements for Atlantic City 


AHEA president and members of the headquar- 
ters staff met with members of the local committee 


Left to right, standing: Jane Haus- 
sling, Irvington; Verna Danley, 
Trenton; Mrs. Mary Hawkins, 
AHEA; Mrs. Ella McNaughton, 
AHEA; Kathryn Van Nest, East 
Orange; Lois Holt, New Brunswick ; 
Marion Crowell, Atlantic City; Fay 
Muzzy, Passaic. Seated: Mrs. Flor- 
ence Heal, Moorestown; Local Ar- 
rangements Chairman Ethel Powell, 
Atlantic City; AHEA President 
Florence Fallgatter; Mildred Hor- 
ton, AHEA; Mrs. Gertrude Stieber, 
AHEA; Elizabeth Murray, Atlantic 
City; Mrs. Carol Best, AHEA. 


in Atlantic City September 29 to make arrange- 
ments for the AHEA meeting next June 24 to 27. 
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AHEA Activities 


Katharine Lenroot Honored 
for Children’s Bureau Work 


Katharine F. Lenroot, who re- 
tired as chief of the U. 8. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau on August 31, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner in 
Washington on October 3, when 
hundreds of men and women who 
had known Miss Lenroot both 
personally and professionally gath- 
ered to pay tribute to her “life of 
service to children.” 

The work of the Children’s 
Bureau and the tremendous prog- 
ress Which has been made in the 
last four decades in the advance- 
ment of maternal and child wel- 
fare were praised by all of the 
speakers. Leonard W. Mayo, di- 
rector of the Association for 
Crippled Children of New York 
City, taking note of the close co- 
operation between the Children’s 
Bureau and private agencies and organizations in 
his discussion of “Developing Citizen Concern,” said 
that “there is ample evidence that a great number 
of knowledgeable and thoughtful people wish to see 
a partnership between the public and private forces 
in child care of a character which only a democratic 
society can provide.” 

Miss Lenroot’s energetic encouragement of 
youth participation, particularly in the Mideentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
was recognized by many speakers as a great step 
forward under Miss Lenroot’s leadership. Speaking 
for youth at the dinner, Ernest M. Howell of the 
Young Adult Council of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc., praised Miss Lenroot for her rec- 
ognition that “youth participation is valid, not 
simply because it prepares youth to be more effec- 
tive adult citizens, but also because young citizens 
have particular insights and direct contributions 
toward the solution of today’s problems.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt suggested that despite 
Miss Lenroot’s announced retirement from public 
service, her job for children is not yet done. 

“T believe we have come to a point,” said Mrs. 
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Roosevelt, “where we are ready to do a job [for 
children] in a wider field. I think Miss Len- 
root has started us on the road to tak.ag an inter- 
est in doing that job.” Mrs. Roosevelt pointed 
out that fostering international co-operation and 
doing something for the improve: ent of the care 
and health of children throughout the world is 
indeed a colossal job. 

“IT can think of nothing more exciting than de- 
veloping international co-operation in this field. 
I can think of no one,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt told Miss  Lenroot, 
“who can do it better than you.” 

Professional workers and lay 
citizens in many nations already 
look to Miss Lenroot as an able 
and gallant spokesman for chil- 
dren. She is recognized as a 
builder of the social work pro- 
fession both in this country and 
in Latin America. She has served 
in many international congresses 
and institutes. She represents the 
United States on the executive 
board of the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund, a position she continues to 
hold. 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot, who sue- 
ceeded Miss Lenroot as chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, paid trib- 
ute to Miss Lenroot and expressed 
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her gratitude for the “guide lines” Miss Lenroot 
laid down. 

In “The Opportunity Before Us,’ Miss Lenroot 
emphasized that human personality is the only 
vehicle for the service of God that scorn for 
or exploitation of any group cannot be tolerated 
in a free society. 

Plans for the dinner were made by representa- 
tives of many organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, whose work has 
been closely related to the work of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

AHEA President Florence Fallgatter was one of 
the official sponsors of the dinner. Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary, Was vice-chairman of the invi- 
tations committee, and Mrs. Mary Hawkins, 
editor, served on the publicity committee. Among 
the home economists in the Children’s Bureau who 
have served in official capacity in AHEA are Mar- 
jorie Heseltine, chief of the nutrition unit, imme- 
diate past vice-president, and Helen Stacey, now 
chairman of the constitution and bylaws committee. 

At the dinner, plans were announced for a 


Katharine F. Lenroot scholarship in social work. 
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Growth and Development of Children. By 
Ernest H. Watson, MD and Georce H. Lowrey, 
MD. Chicago: The Year Book Publishers, Inc., 
1951, 260 pp., $5.75. 

The authors, who are in the department of pedi- 
atrics and communicable diseases at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School, see this book 
as being of special value for medical students, for 
pediatricians preparing for the American Board 
of Pediatrics examination, as well as useful to 
practitioners and workers in related fields such as 
publie health. It has been their purpose to present 
the major essentials in the growth and development 
of children from before birth to maturity. Chap- 
ters on such topics as heredity and environment, 
fetal growth, normal physical measuremeiits, the 
premature child, behavioral development, organ 
and osseous development, the endocrine glands, 


metabolism, nutrition, and abnormal growth indi- . 


cate the scope. The authors do not attempt to in- 
clude the purely practical aspects of child guidance. 

The material presenting norms of development 
and behavior at typical stages of growth is so con- 
densed that the reviewer disagrees with the pub- 
lisher’s notices which claim that the book pro- 
vides a solid foundation on which to base judg- 
ment of a child’s normality, and doubts seriously 
that the authors themselves would support such a 
claim. The authors express the hope that the ref- 
erences will be used to augment material in the 
text and have selected those of relatively recent 
origin which are to be found in easily obtainable 
sources.—HELEN C. Dawe, University of Wisconsin. 


Children from Seed to Saplings. By \Marrna 
May Reynoutps. Revised edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 334 pp.., 
$3.75. 

Ten years later and with four children of her own, 
Martha May Reynolds in the revised edition of 
Children from Seed to Saplings incorporates the 
newer trends in infant and child care. 

Written in a lively style, simple enough for high 
school use, yet complete enough for the college 
students or for “parents, camp counselors, class- 
room teachers, nurses, or teachers in training,” it 
is intended to be used as a guide in observing chil- 
dren from infaney through adolescence. 
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Each chapter summarizes the characteristics of 
a chronological period of the child’s life. Students 
may compare their own findings with these sum- 
maries which institute a moving picture of the 
child’s progress and are unusually vivid because 
of the many practical illustrations and cases dis- 
cussed. 

The author suggests two lists of books published 
since 1941, in each of which are 15 reference books 
for special topics and more intensive study. In- 
teresting photographs of children in life situations 
taken by the author’s husband contribute to the 
usefulness of the book. 

Detailed suggestions for observing children, ways 
of finding babies to study, how to do interviewing, 
and an excellent annotated list of recent films and 
film strips for each chapter are found in the ap- 
pendices.—EstHer McGinnis, AHEA, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Your Weight and Your Life. By Avrren L. 
MD. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Ine., 1951, 272 pp., $2.95. 

This book deals in a very matter-of-fact way 
with overweight, first considering some basic factors 
regarding metabolism, calories, energy, the cause 
of overweight, and the failure to lose weight, in- 
cluding appetite, hunger, why people overeat, and 
the psychology of weight reduction. These are 
given in a simple enough manner for the average 
lay person to read and appreciate. The latter part 
of the book tells how to eat and lose weight. This 
is well put and nutritionally sound advice. In 
fact, the menus he gives for a period of a week, w« 
have not only calculated in regard to National Re- 
search Council's recommended daily allowances 
for the average adult but we have prepared and 
set up and evaluated them in a nutrition class. 

The menus are interesting and appetizing in ap- 
pearance and satisfying from the standpoint of 
volume. In fact, one of our adverse criticisms 
might be that not a sufficient decrease in volume 
has been made to permit the stomach to shrink 
sufficiently to enable the individual, after the pre- 
liminary diet days are over, to be satisfied sooner 
from the standpoint of the feeling of fullness. 

A very commendable feature of the menus is a 
lunch substitute for each day which conforms with 
the type of food at the drugstore or snack bar. 

Dr. George's listing of the caloric content of 
common foods is more complete than that given in 
most diet reduction books. Trade-name_ products 
are mentioned, which is helpful to the layman. 
The appendix gives exercises to tone the muscles. 

The book is readable and worth while-—F.or- 
ENCE I. Scovutar, North Texas State College. 
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The Five H’s. By Roy E. Hranicky and Lots 
Wuite. San Antonio: American Printing 
Co., 1950, 98 pp., $2.25. (Order from Roy E. 
Hranicky, Box 25, Orange Grove, Texas.) 

The Five H’s is a very good story of the observa- 
tions of two 4-H’ers of their trip to Holland in 
the first year of the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change Program. Since the Farm Youth Exchange 
Program is so very new, this material is new also 
and thus should be well received by the public. 
These two 4-H ’ers tell of their experiences in Hol- 
land and of the trip through England. 

It was written, I believe, because the authors felt 
they had a message which should be told. It is 
original and written as young people would write 
their first travel story. The well-chosen pictures 
clearly illustrate many of the typical Dutch agri- 
cultural practices and problems.—Lovise M. 
Rosenretp, Extension Service. 


Methods of Good Teaching. By W. F. Srewart. 
Columbus 10, Ohio: W. F. Stewart, Ohio State 
University, 1950, 225 pp., $2.75 plus postage (12 
cents, single copy). 

This is a unique book, as textbooks go. The sub- 
ject matter is psychologically organized and pre- 
sented on a highly personalized basis, being in effect 
a running conversation or discussion between the 
author and an imaginary class of prospective 
teachers. Since logical organization is the usual 
textbook arrangement, this book would be criti- 
cized, with or without justification, because of its 
psychological organization. 

It must be inferred from this statement that 
there is not a logical basis for the subject matter 
presented. At times, the author does present 
logically organized outlines of basie facts and tech- 
niques Which have been developed in the preceding 
informal discussions with his class. 

Illustrations and examples are used freely as the 
bases for the inductive approach to the discovery 
and application of principles and techniques of 
teaching. 

Throughout the whole book the prospective 
teacher is encouraged to think his way through the 
problems and situations presented. 

This reviewer is not prepared to evaluate this 
book as a “text” for a course in educational 
methods. He does believe, however, that as sup- 


plementary reading for a course in methods of 
teaching, prospective teachers would find it stimu- 
lating and a source of good practical suggestions. 
Teachers in service would also derive benefit from 
it —J. A. Strarrak, The Iowa State College. 
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The Psychologist Looks at Sex and Marriage. 
By ALLAN Fromme. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950, 248 pp., $2.95. 

Though this book is especially valuable for the 
married couple or those anticipating marriage, it 
has many sections that are important for all home 
Dr. Fromme explains why and how 
marriages fail and shows the way to marital suc- 


economists. 


cess through seli-understanding and maturity. 

The chapters on Personal Maturity, Why We 
Marry, Love and Courtship, Marriage and the 
Clash of Personalities, Children, In-Laws, and the 
Problems of Money and Work fit themselves into 
the reading list for students of child development, 
family relations, home management, and court- 
ship and marriage. 

The book is readable; italicized topies challenge 
interest; and the index makes it useful for refer- 
ence.—LypiA ANN U.S. Extension Service. 


A Study wf Some Aspects of Home Economics 
Education in Canadian Universities. By Grace 
Lestey Duccax. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: 
Canadian Home Economics Association, 1950, 
130 pp., $1. (Available from the author, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton). 

The high interest of home economists in their 
field and concern for improving the preparation of 
undergraduate students are evident from this study 
made under the auspices of the Canadian Home 
Keonomics Association with the financial assist- 
ance of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. This interest in improving effectiveness 
parallels that of the American Home Economies 
Association in the recent activities of two com- 
mittees: (1) criteria for evaluating college pro- 
grams of home economics and (2) home economics 
in higher education. Studies such as this one are 
made of Canadian universities on the assumption 
that self-evaluation is more fruitful than evaluation 
by outside agencies, if the appraisal is unbiased. 

Not only will the staffs of home economics de- 
partments in universities in Canada be challenged 
by the facts, opinions, and conclusions in this re- 
port but those in the United States interested in 
self-appraisal will find it valuable. The useful- 
ness of reactions of graduates, employers, and staff 
members is evident from such findings as these: 

1. Approximately 80 per cent of both staff mem- 
bers and graduates of the 14 universities believed 
that additional provision should be made for 
observations and practical experience in their 
programs. 

2. A large majority of staff and alumnae were of 
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the opinion that education both for homemaking 

and for professional work should be the functions 

of university curricula. However, fewer be- 
lieved that their own institution was concerned 
with the two functions. 

3. Staff members most frequently recommended 
greater emphasis on humanities, communica- 
tions, applied science, and child care, whereas 
graduates were more interested in increasing 
the emphasis on applied art, communications, 
and child eare. 

4. Smaller proportions of alumnae than staff were 
of the opinion that the home economics cur- 
ricula made a real contribution to personal de- 
velopment (86 and 98 per cent, respectively) 
and to home and family life (83 and 91 per cent, 
respectively) ; but the proportions were the same 
on the extent of preparation for participation in 
community, provincial, and national life. 

5. More than three-fourths of the employers ex- 
pressed a desire for employees with stronger 
preparation in radio, public speaking, business 
administration, writing, personnel administra- 
tion, advertising, and accounting. Those em- 
ploying dietitians also wished greater emphasis 
placed on large quantity buying and cooking, 
merchandising, and food cost control. Super- 
visors of teachers believed that the preparation 
should be strengthened in the areas of applied 
art, home economics pedagogy, child care and 
psychology, and public speaking; also that more 
attention should be given to personal qualities 
and attitudes. 

The report contains copies of letters and forms 
sent to staff, graduates, and employers. These are 
suggestive to departments wishing to make similar 
studies—Hester Cuapperpon, The Towa State 
College. 


Making the Most of Your Food Freezer. By 
Marie ArMstroNG Esstporr. New York: Rein- 
hart & Company, Ine., 1951, 310 pp., $3. 

An interesting book written in a conversational 
rather than scientific style and based largely on the 
writer's own experiences in home freezing of food. 
At the close of the book, the reader feels well ac- 
quainted with Dmitry and Marie Essipoff, their 
varden, and farm animals. 

The book discusses types of freezers and pack- 
aging materials with the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. Addresses of firms which supply 
packaging materials, utensils used in preparing 
foods for freezing, and foods for freezing are in- 
cluded. 
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The discussion of packaging materials and rec- 
ommendations for their use is very comprehensive. 
The book has many practical suggestions of types 
of foods to freeze, equipment to use in preparing 
foods for freezing, and handling frozen foods in 
meal preparation. 

Directions for freezing some vegetables will be 
questioned by readers, since the author does not 
recommend blanching, as do directions in the latest 
government bulletins. The opening statement of 
the book, which states that every family should 
have a freezer, is open to question from the 
economic standpoint. While many of the recipes 
are practical for the average homemaker, the book 
does include many unusual and foreign recipes. 

The book contains much practical help for the 
busy homemaker for whom the food freezer is a 
means of saving the surplus and of helping stretch 
a limited food budget. Its greatest appeal will be 
to the gourmet with more than the average amount 
of time, money, and freezer space, and for whom 
gardening, poultry raising, dairying, food 
freezing are interesting hobbies as well—FEvaLyN 
BERGSTRAND Owens, Dousman, Wisconsin. 


Creative Hands. By Doris Cox and Barpara 
WarrREN. Second edition. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1951, 381 pp., $6.50. 

Creative Hands is an attractive and inviting 
book. The format and numerous illustrations prove 
pleasing, and, having noted the general points, the 
reader will inevitably become engrossed in first one 
craft and then another. 

Instructions and illustrations for making the sug- 
gested articles are so clear that even a novice need 
have no hesitancy in attempting any of the two 
dozen or more crafts. 

The authors develop a sound art philosophy in 
simple direct language as they treat one medium 
after another, always showing practical applica- 
tions of beautiful design at extremely small cost. 

This book will encourage development of new 
skills and rediscovery of old ones. The problem 
will be deciding which crafts to have fun trying. 

The second edition has lost none of the charm of 
the first, though the value of the second edition is 
increased by enlarged material on basie art knowl- 


edge and information on additional crafts. 
Creative Hands will answer a need of those con- 
fronted with the necessity of using art training 
vocationally or those who see in crafts a highly 
satisfying activity vet feel insecurity in art areas. 
Every home economist should find this a delight- 
ful book.—Mary Inez Mann, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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“Civil Defense Household First Aid Kit” is 
a chart listing items to be stocked in every home 
and used in an emergency until the organized civil 
Price, $1.50 per 100 


copies, or 5 cents each. (See page 834.) 


defense unit can be reached. 

“Emergency Action to Save Lives” is another 
Federal Civil Defense Administration publication 
which describes six techniques that untrained per- 
sons Can use in a Crisis. However, it urges everyone 
to take a Red Cross first 
possible. Included in the booklet is the same list 
of first aid supplies given in the publication men- 
Copies sell for 5 cents each, or bulk 


aid course as soon 


as 


tioned above. 
copies may be purchased at a 25 per cent discount 
if ordered in lots of 100 or more. 

Persons engaged in civil defense activity may 
want to subseribe to The Civil Defense Alert, a 
newsletter for state and local defense staffs. Price 
All the civil 
defense publications mentioned here may be ordered 


for a year’s subscription, 60 cents. 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

For information about a speaker's kit containing 
source material on biological warfare, write the 
Publie Affairs Office, Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C. It includes one basic 
speech plus other materials. 


What is the average home economics graduate 
doing six years after she has finished college? 
After six years’ experience, what does she think of 
the home economics education curriculum? Answers 
to these questions and others were given to Ella J. 
tose, acting director of the University of Minnesota 
School Home 18] 
young women 6 years after they received their 
degrees. Only one out of three was still teaching; 
of these, one-third had married but had continued 
to teach. Five of the 181 girls were teaching 
the college level, but the majority continued to teach 
in secondary schools. Almost half of the girls 
queried were devoting full time to homemaking. 
The findings of Dr. Rose’s study are reported in a 
bulletin, “A Study of Graduates of the University 
of Minnesota Home Education Cur- 
riculum,” published by the Bureau of Educational 
of Education, University of 


of Economics in a survey of 


at 


Economics 


Research, 
Minnesota. 


College 


The Adult Education Association of the United 
States of America was founded on May 14, 1951. 
The new Association now includes the memberships 
of the former Department of Adult Education of 
the National Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education. Both 
ganizations voted to dissolve and include their mem- 


or- 


berships in the newly-formed AEA. 

Howard McClusky of the University of Michigan 
is the first president of the Association, which will 
have offices at 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois; 167 Public Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 
and 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The organization and workings of the United 
Nations are well explained in two recent Depart- 
ment of State publications. Both may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. “Guide 
to the United States and the United Nations,” price 
15 cents, gives the chronology of the U.S. and the 
U.N. along with a chart of the United Nations 
System, lists United States representatives, and 
lists background material on the United Nations 
and other international organizations. “Technical 
Assistance under the International Agencies” sells 
for 10 cents and explains how the United Nations 
program is financed, outlines the functions of the 
various agencies and their relationship to each 
other, and describes a few typical technical-assist- 


ance projects. 


“Identifying Educational Needs of Adults” 
reports on a test of 37 procedures commonly used 
by administrators of public school and community 
college adult education programs in determining 
educational and adults. The 
report then points out the relative values of the 
different procedures. 

Cultivation of “co-ordinators” or liaison people 


needs interests of 


in industry, business, and community organizations, 
who watch for opportunities for education to per- 
form a service, ranked as the best procedure studied ; 
however, no method tested was valueless, even 
though some methods most widely used had least 
value and some used by only a few directors proved 
of most value. In building community awareness 
of the possibilities of new courses and additional 
educational services, personal approaches to leaders 
and groups ranked highest. Content, methods, and 
organization of courses to meet needs and interests 
of adults were most effectively discovered by dis- 
cussion with authorities in the field. Other praec- 
tices are listed in the order of their usefulness. 
Homer Kempfer, specialist in general adult and 


post-high-school education, Office of Education, 
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Federal Security Agency, is author of the 64-page 
booklet. It may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 35 cents. 


The annual report of the teaching profession 
to the public, entitled “Schools for Our Times” and 
written by the executive secretary of the National 
Edueation Association, shows how our schools have 
developed in response to the needs of the individuals 
and communities they serve. It states in its section 
headings what our schools now require of the gen- 
eral public to help maintain our American way of 
life in these times. For instance, in the section 
headed “Schools for Our Times Must Prepare Youth 
for Making a Living” is this statement: 

One of the tasks which the American schools must con- 
tinue to face is that of providing career education for women. 
Most of them will be homemakers. Many will be wage 
earners in office and factory. 

Even in providing education for home duties, training 
needs have changed greatly. When organized instruction 
for homemaking was first offered by the schools, attention 
was centered largely on two phases of work—cooking and 
sewing. Now it has been found important to include not 
only foods and clothing, but equipment and home furnish- 
ings, health, housing, child care and development, family 
and community relations and the use of the family income 


Copies of this 15-page publication are available 
on request from the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Nutrition services for stricken populations in 
time of emergency are plainly and realistically out- 
lined in Health Services and Special Weapons De- 
fense, prepared by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. This 260-page manual presents fune- 
tional needs, rather than an administrative blue- 
print. It should be carefully studied by every 
civilian in a position to contribute professional or 
volunteer services for the protection of civilian 
health in an emergency. Copies of the paper-bound 
book may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 60 cents. 


“A Syllabus and a Bibliography of Marriage 
and the Family” by William Linnaeus Ludlow, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, “is the 
result of many years of teaching courses on mar- 
riage and the family,” he writes in the preface. 
It is “based upon three major assumptions,” he 
says. “In the first place, the study of the subject 
must be general and not too specialized in form. 
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Subjects discussed must be those which have value 
for the student. In the next place, the student 
should be aware of the great number of sources at 
his disposal. He must be able to use them and to 
evaluate them properly for his own needs. 

In the last place, the student should become his 
own authority. He should not be content to read 
what . . . [just one authority] writes—or any 
other text. He should be taught to compare and 
to contrast points of view on this subject. Finally 
he will be able to gain an appreciation and under- 
standing of family life which will be his own.” The 
309-page syllabus sells for $4 and is published by 
the Radcliffe Press, New Concord, Ohio. 


“Play Schools in the Homemaking Program” 
by Mildred Weigley Wood, co-ordinator, home- 
making education, Phoenix (Arizona) Union High 
School, gives suggestions to homemaking teachers 
on planning a play school as a high school project 
and tells what phases of such a project can be car- 
ried out by high school pupils. Mrs. Wood de- 
scribes situations in which she has observed that 
play school experiences “bring learnings” by help- 
ing future parents enjoy young children and under- 
stand themselves. She lists simple space and equip- 
ment needs and suggests activities for the program 
in the 47-page bulletin, which may be ordered from 
the Arizona Association of Future Homemakers of 
America, 400 State Building, Phoenix. Price, $1. 


The Social Work Series of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Labor, now totals seven 
bulletins. They tell the story of women’s progress 
in rendering professional social service and the cur- 
rent and future needs for their services. The bul- 
letins are for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Titles, numbers, and prices are as follows: 
“The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in 

a Medical Setting,” No. 235-1, 25 cents. 

“The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in 
a Psychiatric Setting,” No. 235-2, 25 cents. 

“The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work with 
Children,” No. 235-3, 25 cents. 

“The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work with 
Families,” No. 235-4, 30 cents. 

“The Outlook for Women in Community Organiza- 
tion in Social Work,” No. 235-5, 20 cents. 

“The Outlook for Women in Social Work, Adminis- 
tration, Teaching and Research,” No. 235-6, 25 
cents. 

“The Outlook for Women in Social Group Work,” 
No. 235-7, 20 cents. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by HeLen L. Caw.Ley 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Points of resistance to curriculum change, C. K. 
Barron. Progressive Educ. 28, No. 7 (May 
1951), pp. 201-205. 

Technological, social, scientific, and 
forces affecting the school curriculum are pointed 
Change is continuous, and teachers have been 
Change 


political 


out. 
contributors to the continuous change. 
within the curriculum usually meets with resistance 
on the part of school people and the public. The 
major program seems to be that of finding ways to 
develop the curriculum in a firm manner in order 
to’ achieve security and continuity. The problem 
assumes greater importance because of the rapidly 
changing world, and the 
people concerned about the values emphasized in 


increasing number of 
public schools. 

Successful experimentation being conducted in 
many schools, careful planning and research by 
teachers at all levels, increased interest in the sup- 
port of public education, and study of ways of re- 
solving conflict in human relations are encouraging 


signs. 


The teacher and the modern world, J. R. SeeLey. 
Childhood Educ. 28, No. 1 (Sept. 1951), pp. 
17-21. 

The necessity to bound and define the teaching 
field was stressed. In order to obtain the definition, 
the relation of school to society and the nature of 
the society in which we live need to be considered. 

Society must condition, but need not determine, 
the character and content of the edueational under- 
taking. 
istic of the modern, urban, western world. 


Swiftness of social change is a character- 
The 
problems resulting from this change are further 
complicated because not all aspects of the culture 
change at the same rate. Further complicating the 
picture is the policy which has produced in a few 
centuries “one world” in the sense of juxtaposition 


and “none” in the sense of integration. 
Teachers need to be steeped in the knowledge 
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of man. They need to have an understanding of 
history, anthropology, sociology, psychology, 
psychoanalysis, research science, and group dynam- 
ics so that they will be better able to understand 
themselves and others. 


Education and its luke-warm friends, J. BINNEY. 
Education 71, No. 10 (June 1951), pp. 651-656. 
The author suggests that the critics of education 

devote their time to convincing the public that: 

1. The publie schools are the chief agency of our. 
democracy. 

2. Truly democratic education insures each student 
the education which will most truly benefit him. 

3. Any man’s child may fall in the superior, aver- 
age, or less-than-average intelligence group. 

4. Forcing academic education upon a subnormal 
child whose parents have means is just as un- 
democratic as denying academic education to the 
superior child whose parents are poor. 

Before we can have a truly efficient high school 
with three curriculums adapted to the needs of all, 
the public must be prepared to believe that not all 
children are equally capable of following an aca- 
demic course of study and that the public school 
must continue to prepare the superior student as 
well as the less fortunate one. 


Schools can foster democratic values, 2. H. Beck. 
Educ. Leadership 8, No. 8 (May 1951), pp. 462- 
466. 

The question of how the schools can most effec- 
tively reinforce democracy with the least indoctrina- 
tion is raised. Avoidance of training pupils in lip 
service only is emphasized. 

An obstacle to the fostering of appreciation of 
democratic values includes the tendency to coerce 
students into acknowledging democracy. Another 
obstacle is the difficulty of overcoming some of the 
ideas that have been built up about teachers and 
their relations with pupils. Great effort and intelli- 
gence are needed to teach democratically for 
democracy. 

Group dynamics is considered a step in teaching, 
and effective use of this technique is long overdue. 
Other methods such as continuous and inclusive 
planning and student participation in evaluation 
are discussed. 

The importance of awareness on the part of the 
teacher of a few principal democratic values and 
of education which will foster the growth of demo- 
cratic values is recognized. The place of the ad- 
ministrator in fostering attitudes is discussed. The 
educator is challenged as an expert to study the 
community, pupil, and subject and as a citizen to 
join organizations dedicated to school improvement. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by ELIzABETH WALBERT CRANDALL 
University of Rhode Island 


Instalment credit terms before and during regu- 
lation, P. M. Wesster. Federal Reserve Bull. 
37, No. 7 (July 1951), pp. 800-806. 

A recent survey of Federal Reserve Banks shows 

a general easing of instalment credit terms during 

the period from June 1949 to September 1950, when 

regulation of maturities and down payments was 
discontinued. For most commodities, the terms 

established in September 1950, when Regulation W 

was reissued, were as liberal as the average terms 

during the pre-regulation period. However, terms 

established on October 16, 1950 were considerably 

more strict than the average before regulation. 
The effect upon commodities varied considerably. 

In the case of automobiles and residential repairs, 

shortened maturity limits appeared to be more im- 

portant than increased down payments, while the 

latter were more important in the case of television 
sets, radios, appliances, and furniture. Under credit 
control, the proportion of contracts at or near the 
regulatory limits increased, although an increased 
number of contracts dealing with automobiles 
showed down payments in excess of those required. 

This may have reflected a desire to reduce monthly 

payments. In all commodities, short repayment 

periods tend to be linked with large down pay- 
ments, whether or not there is regulation of credit 
terms. 


1951 survey of consumer finances, |. SCHWEIGER. 
Federal Reserve Bull. 37, No. 6 (June 1951), 
pp. 627-644; No. 7 (July 1951), pp. 759-776; 
No. 8 (Aug. 1951), pp. 920-937. 

Part I (June 1951) on “Economie Outlook and 
Liquid Asset Position of Consumers” is the first of 
a series presenting findings from the sixth annual 
survey of consumer finances sponsored by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Approximately 3400 interviews in 66 sampling areas 
were conducted in the first two months of 1951, and 
findings must be interpreted with reference to that 
period. The interview unit was the consumer 
spending unit; some findings were also tabulated 
on a family basis. 

While approximately half the sample reported 
higher earnings early in 1951 than the previous 
year, about two-thirds of the spending units, a 
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larger group than in 1950, felt their financial posi- 
tion was the same or worse because of high prices. 
For the first time in the postwar period, however, 
the proportion of spending units owning liquid 
assets increased over the previous year. Government 
savings bonds and/or bank deposits were preferred 
by 70 per cent of consumers with incomes of $3,000 
or more. This was a decline from 1950, when 80 
per cent preferred these investments. Spending 
units with incomes over $7500 showed a greater 
preference for assets of fluctuating value than did 
those in lower income brackets. 

Consumers in general agreed that prices would 
rise in the coming year, but approximately one-half 
considered it a poor time to buy durable goods, in- 
dicating that prices were too high. 

Part II (July 1951) on “Purchase of Durable 
Goods and Houses and Buying Plans for 1951” re- 
ports that 1950 purchases of automobiles, furniture, 
and major household appliances reached a new 
postwar high. The proportion of consumers using 
credit for these purchases remained about the same 
as in 1949. Purchases of new and old houses were 
more numerous in 1950 than in 1949, especially 
among consumers with incomes of $2,000 to $3,999. 
While the number planning to buy a home was 
about the same as a year earlier, plans were less 
definite, particularly in regard to new housing. Un- 
certainty as to availability of materials, quality of 
construction, prices, and credit regulations are seen 
as reasons. 

Part III (August 1951) on “Distribution of Con- 
sumer Income in 1950” reports that the median 
income of spending units was $3,000 in 1950, an 
increase of 11 per cent over 1949. In early 1951, 
this increase represented a real gain in purchasing 
power, since there was only an average 2 per cent 
increase in costs due to higher prices and federal 
income taxes. However, price rises in late 1950 and 
early 1951 offset the increase in purchasing power. 
In 1950, 30 per cent of spending units had incomes 
under $2,000; 20 per cent had over $5,000. 

All major occupational groups reported more in- 
creases in income between 1949 and 1950 than in 
the previous year. Skilled and semiskilled workers 
received increases as frequently as did professional 
and clerical and sales groups. Forty-five per cent 
of all spending units in the $5,000 and over group 
were headed by wage earners; their numbers had 
tripled in four years. The highest median income 
was reported by the 35 to 44 year age group. 

The series of surveys confirms the belief that an 
income distribution based on the average of several 
vears would be considerably different from that 
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based on one year alone. Such a curve would un- 
doubtedly have many more units in the middle 
groups and fewer at either extreme. 

Spending units with incomes under $1,000 tended 
to have few members, were rural, and were headed 
by persons 55 or older. Those with incomes over 
$7500 were large, metropolitan, and headed by 
persons between 35 and 44 years of age in the self- 
employed, managerial, or professional groups. Evi- 
dence indicates that income has been more evenly 
distributed throughout the postwar period than in 
the vears immediately preceding the war. 


Price of things, | Editorial]. Consumer Repts. 16, 

No. 9 (Aug. 1951), pp. 417-418. 

Hidden price reductions in the form of over- 
-generous trade-in allowances and “give-aways” 
result in articles’ selling below ceiling prices. How- 
ever, these cuts make it very difficult for the con- 
sumer to compare prices; the cuts tend to make later 
price rises, which are expected, seem less noticeable. 

The amount of reduction to a particular consumer 
depends on the size of the dealer’s inventory, his 
financial condition, and what other dealers are 
offering. In the field of electric appliances, inven- 
tories are high due to scare buying; vet franchises 
with manufacturers prevent the dealer's cutting 
prices openly. Consumers must compare carefully 
to determine the best buy. 


What do you mean by that remark? A. Brown. 
Advanced Mgt. 16, No. 8 (Aug. 1951), pp. 6-8. 


Confusion in terminology is recognized by indus- 


trial management specialists as a deterrent to clear 


understanding in the field. Are “management” and 
“organization” synonymous? If not, are they col- 
lateral sciences, or is organization only a part of 
management? The need for a standardized vocabu- 
lary based on a broad agreement, and kept up to 
date, is apparent. In the same issue, the Society 
for Advancement of Management announced a 
project to compile such a glossary. 


How married college students manage, A. (. 
TuHorpee. Marriage & Family Living 13, No. 3 
(Summer 1951), pp. 104-106, 130. 

A study of the managerial practices of 484 
couples, of which the husbands were students at 
Michigan State College, was made in 1946-47. Over 
95 per cent of the husbands were World War II 
veterans depending upon subsistence payments for 
Planning was most often re- 


their basic income. 
ported in relation to money (84 per cent). While 
financial plans were frequently incomplete, they 
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were made jointly by husband and wife in most 
“ases; and a very high per cent (95) of the couples 
felt their plans were successful. About three-fourths 
of those who made budgets also kept accounts. 

In spite of the fact that around 60 per cent of 
the homemakers were also students or were em- 
ployed outside the home and that 85 per cent felt 
considerable fatigue during the day, only 62 per cent 
consciously made plans for use of time. Over three- 
fourths of the husbands shared regularly in the 
housework, with dish washing the job they most 
frequently performed. 

The homemakers in the student group were scored 
on their managerial practices. When these scores 
were compared, a positive correlation was found 
between high scores and advanced training in home 


economics. 


Socio-economic and public health aspects of the 
aging process, C. Tinpitts. Am. J. Public Health 
41, No. 8 (Aug. 1951), pp. 944-949. 

Individual and social aging are aggravated in 
America by other changes which have paralleled 
population aging: industrialization, urbanization, 
and the lack of facilities for the aged because the 
need was not recognized. In 1948, of 11 million 
persons 65 years of age and over in the United 
States, about 3! million had no money income, and 
of the remainder, almost one-third had incomes of 
less than $500. 


aging were skeptical of increased employment and 


Economists at the conference on 


prophesied that contributions from relatives will de- 
cline and increased support will be provided by 
government agencies. This trend has already been 
shown in recent increases In Social Security benefits 
and coverage. Employment is important to the 
aged for both economic and psychological reasons. 
The author suggests interdisciplinary longitudinal 
studies of changing capacities to determine the 
true employability of older persons. Retirement 
based on estimated capacity rather than chrono- 
logical age and flexible retirement programs have 
been successful in some experiments. 

Satisfying living conditions are very important 
to older persons. Where health and housekeeping 
services are available, some older persons are able 
to live independently. Where this is not possible, 
the joining of forces with others or provision of 
foster homes or dwelling units with a centralized 
dining service may answer the problem. Group 
living for the aged is possible, but standards for 
such institutions are sorely needed, and it is now 
recognized that such institutions should not be 
located in isolated rural areas. 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by Mitprep I. MorGan 
Florida State University 


Some aspects of Soviet family policy, L. 5. Coser. 
Am. J. Sociol. 56, No. 5 (March 1951), pp. 424- 
437. 

A study of recent literature on the Soviet family 
tends to show: (1) that significant changes in the 
Soviet family institution have taken place during 
the past 15 years; (2) that other institutions are 
showing resultant strains and stresses from recent 
family legislation; (3) that growing stratification 
and restriction of social mobility is reflected in 
recent Soviet family legislation. 

Attempts are being made to strengthen the Soviet 
family institution because: (1) an increase in birth 
rate can supply industrial and military demands 
for an increased labor supply; (2) the family can 
foster retention of the status quo, a counterweight 
against upward social mobility; (3) the authori- 
tarian family can be used as a “transmission belt” 
for the authoritarian norms of > .ct society. 

Soviet policy makers have attenipted to foster an 
increased birth rate through: (1) taxes on spinsters, 
bachelors, and families with fewer than three chil- 
dren; (2) a lump sum payment and a monthly 
allowance upon birth of the fourth and each suc- 
ceeding child; and (3) presentation of medals of 
recognition upon birth of more than five children. 
They have also fostered the use of woman power 
in agriculture and industry, increasing the percent- 
age of working women from 32 per cent in 1929 to 
47 per cent in 1947. : 

In present-day Soviet society, a certain basic 
minimum of material comfort seems one of the pre- 
conditions for family stability. Basic material 
comforts are found only in the upper strata of the 
Soviet Union today. 

Under the Family Law of July 8, 1944, an un- 
married mother receives an allowance until her 
child is age 12. Unmarried mothers with three or 
more children receive an allowancetin addition to 
the regular assistance to mothers with many chil- 
dren. Paternity and support suits were outlawed 
by this law. The outlawing of legal abortion in a 
society in which the “common” man has little access 
to contraceptives fosters an increased birth rate. 

The co-educational system which fostered the 
entry of women into the professions was abolished 
in 1943. This change in policy may be a way to 
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train boys and girls for different activities—the 
boys in warfare and the girls in motherhood. This 
latter program for girls is in conflict with the de- 
mand for woman power in Soviet industry and 
relegates women to the lower paid positions rather 
than to prestige positions. Since 1940, a relatively 
high fee has been charged for students in high school 
and college. These are examples of class legislation 
in a supposedly classless society. 

Through strict control of divorce procedures, 
divorce has been relegated to the upper classes, and 
free love and concubinage fostered at a time when 
free love has been dropped from Communist party 
dogmas. Control of sexual activity is central in 
attempts to strengthen the authoritarian family. 
Attempts to strengthen parental authority may run 
counter to totalitarian aims of rather complete con- 
trol over the individual from cradle to grave. 

The Soviet upper-class family has assumed again 
a central position in the ascribing of status. What 
will be the result of this on the attitudes of millions 
of lower class youth whose loyalty in part was 
based on the open-class system of the early Soviet 
regime? Soviet family policy today serves to stabi- 
lize the upper class, but evidence exists that the 
other classes meet with a strain and stress which 
can impair smooth functioning of the total svstem. 


One hundred years of marriages in Massachu- 
setts, T. B. Monanan. Am. J. Sociol. 56, No. 6 
(May 1951), pp. 534-545. 

In a study of marriage rates as revealed by 
United States Census data, Mr. Monahan concludes 
that the true mean age at marriage has declined 
approximately one year in Massachusetts since 1890. 
In contradistinction, a study of the vital statistics 
of Massachusetts from 1845 to 1940 shows that the 
crude average age of first marriage has inereased 
in Massachusetts since 1845. 

The pattern of remarriages has changed. A 
growing proportion of tnose remarrying have been 
divorced rather than widowed. Research to date 
in marriage rates and their implications for family 
life has failed to differentiate between first mar- 
riages and varying remarriage patterns. This in- 
validates the conclusions drawn from many studies 
including those of the prediction of marriage success. 

Our pattern of extensive “early” marriage appears 
to have changed little, although it has fluctuated 
with changing social conditions. 

The author points out the need to take into 
account the approximation of our knowledge of 
marriage rate trends in the building of theory and 
explanation of changes in marriage behavior. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PrupENT 
Ohio State University 


Factors that affect the storage life of butter- 
nut squashes, A. 1). Ho_mes. Food Tech. 5, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 372-373. 

Butternut squashes were stored in a dry, well- 
ventilated attic, one group in continuous darkness, 
the other in controlled artificial illumination. The 
first vear the squashes were broken from the vine, 
the second year they were cut with a small piece 
of vine left on the stem, and the third year the seed 
was treated to destroy all seed-borne disease orga- 
nisins. The storage life in these cases was 63, 90, 
and 188 days, respectively. Spoilage losses were 
significantly greater in all three studies for squashes 
stored in the light, but weight losses were about the 
same whether the vegetables were stored in light 
or darkness. Spoilage was caused by black rot, 
Mycosphaerella eitrullina. 


Expanded rice product: A new use for parboiled 
rice, R. L. Roserts, F. and E. B. 
Kester. Food Tech. 5, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 
361-363. 

Dried parboiled rice (made by steeping rough 
rice in Water, steaming under pressure, drying, 
and milling the grain) has a glassy appearance, 
high vield of unbroken grains, and improved nutri- 
tional value, and it resists insect infestation. When 
parboiled dried rice is heated in vegetable oil or 
in a blast of air, it increases about sixfold in volume 
and is light and fluffy. If expanded in oil, the re- 
suiting grains contain 5 to 10 per cent of oil, but if 
heated in air the fat content is only 0.5 to 1 per cent 
or the original oil content of the rice. The product 
heated in cottonseed oil can be kept 8 weeks at 
140° F without the development of rancidity or 3 
to 5 months at room temperature. Addition of 0.01 
per cent anti-oxidant increased its shelf life about 
two-fold. The product can be used as cereal. It 
can also be salted and eaten as popcorn. 


Pasteurized fresh whole pickles: Il. Thermal 
resistance of micro-organisms and peroxidase, 
ANperson, L. F. Ruper, W. B. Esseien, 
Jr., E. A. Nepesky, and M. Lasser. Food Tech. 
5, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 364-369. 

Because micro-organisms in acid foods such as 
pickles do not offer a publie health hazard, they 
have seldom been studied. However, the quality 
of products might be measurably improved if some 
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investigation of microbial and enzymatic factors 
which determine processing times was made. In 
this study, 54 packs of pickles, some commercial 
and some laboratory, were used. Observations 
were made at once, during the first month’s storage 
at 72° F, and at the end of eight months. It was 
found that pasteurization at 180° F for 15 to 25 
minutes destroyed most of the yeasts and other acid 
forming organisms, but some remained viable even 
after 40 minutes at that temperature. Increasing 
concentrations of acetic acid decreased the thermal 
death time of the organisms in the pickles (0.5, 1.0, 
and 1.5 per cent acetic acid was used), but varying 
the salt concentration had little or no effeet. Dill 
spice oil and mustard oil decreased the thermal 
resistance of the microflora, even in the small 
amount acceptable from the standpoint of flavor. 
It was found that a much more severe heat treat- 
ment Was necessary for the complete destruction of 
peroxidase than for bacterial control. Usually it is 
sufficient to reduce peroxidase to a low level of 
activity rather than to inactivate the peroxidase 


completely. 


Effects of freezing on tenderness of beef from 
different muscles and from animals of differ- 
ent ages, R. L. Hiner and O.G. Hankins. Food 
Tech. 5, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 374-376. 

Nine different muscles or muscle groups were 
studied from animals ranging in age from 10-week- 
old veal calves to 12-year-old cows. One of a pair 
of the muscles was tested after aging, then the pair 
mate was frozen at 0° F and thawed at 45° F before 
testing. The neck and foreshank samples were 
tenderized least by freezing, although the round 
was considerably improved. Other samples made 
up of muscles from such cuts as loin and chuck 
were all tenderized except in the case of veal. 


New products from California clingstone can- 
ning peaches, M. V. Cruess, R. O’Nea, and 
W. Rivira. Food Tech. 5, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), 
pp. 369-372. 

Canned julienne strips of peaches, sweetened 
purée, crushed peaches, pie fruit, dehydrated 
peaches, dried pieces, powder, and granules were 
tested in an effort to find a way of using surplus 
fruit. The julienne style peaches cut 4, x %% 
inch in cross section proved to be acceptable. The 
crushed peaches can be used in the same manner 
as crushed pineapple, and peach granules and pow- 
der are convenient to use because they keep well. 
Barreled peaches preserved with SO, might find a 
market for use in jams in European countries. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. Houmes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


The absorption of iron from spinach by six 
young women, and the effect of beef upon the 
absorption, T. J. McMu.ian and F. A. Joun- 
ston. J. Nutrition 44, No. 3 (July 1951), pp. 
383-398. 

The fact that spinach has fallen into disrepute 
as a source of iron in the diet is unfortunate, inas- 
much as spinach is one of the foods highest in total 
iron content. The basis for this recently popular 
attitude has been the low percentage availability 
of the iron in spinach as determined by studies on 
animals and on infants. Hence, this study was 
undertaken, with six college women as subjects. 

Iron balances (the difference between the iron 
intake and the iron content of the excreta) were 
determined on the women during an 8-week period 
when they were eating a basal diet and during two 
4-week periods when the basal diet was supple- 
mented by 120 g spinach daily and by 120 g spinach 
plus 110 g lean beef daily, respectively. 

The mean amount of iron absorbed daily by four 
of the women from 120 g cooked spinach was 13 per 
cent of the amount present. Since this percentage 
compares favorably with the percentage of iron ab- 
sorbed from diets composed of a wide variety of 
foods, and since the iron content of spinach is higher 
than that of a majority of foods, spinach may be 
regarded as a valuable source of iron for young 
women. The addition of beef to the spinach diet 
did not appreciably affect the absorption of iron 
from the spinach. 


On the relation of diets to the development, pre- 
vention and treatment of cancer, with special 
reference to cancer of the stomach and liver. 
| Editorial review], K. Sucrura. J. Nutrition 44, 
No. 3 (July 1951), pp. 345-360. 

More and more evidence is accumulating to in- 
dicate that, at least in some animals, there is a close 
relationship between particular dietary factors and 
certain types of cancer. Cancer of the stomach and 
liver apparently belong in this class. 

Gastric cancers comprise about 45 per cent of all 
‘ancers in Japan and Korea, as in Europe and 
America, but represent 10 per cent or less of all 
‘sancers in China. The food and other habits of life 
of the Chinese are considerably different from those 
of the Japanese. It has long been suspected that 
the incidence of both stomach cancer and primary 
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liver cancer is caused or increased by faulty diet 
and chronic irritation or intoxication. 

It is in the field of primary liver cancer that the 
greatest strides have been made in linking diet with 
cancer development. Use has been made of coal-tar 
dyes, principally p-dimethylaminoazobenzene, com- 
monly called butter yellow (not used as a butter 
colorer). When fed to rats in conjunction with a 
brown rice diet, this dye induces first a cirrhosis of 
the liver which is generally manifest at the end of 
60 days, and then, by the ninetieth day, tumors of 
the bile duct, and then tumors of the liver cells by 
the one hundred and fiftieth day of the experiment. 
When the butter vellow—rice diet was supplemented 
with carrots, the animals lived longer and the livers 
grew larger and had many large cancer nodules. In 
either case, metastases in the mesentery, omentum, 
diaphragm, and lungs were found in rats living over 
150 days. The addition of 18 per cent casein to the 
butter vellow—rice diet had a slight inhibiting effect ; 
it allowed the rats to live longer and to grow larger 
livers which had many large cancer nodules, but 
cirrhosis of the liver did occur. When butter vellow 
was added to a normal diet, the rats lived even 
longer and liver nodules grew to a huge size, the 
livers being three to ten times larger than normal. 

Neither cirrhosis nor cancer of the liver occurred 
if butter vellow was withdrawn at the end of 30 
days, but they did occur if the dye was fed for 60 
days. 

Other experiments have shown that the produc- 
tion of liver cancer by the azo dyes is definitely 
reduced by the feeding of yeast, liver, kidney, 
spleen, millet seed, milk, hydrogenated coconut oil, 
or the water- and aleohol-soluble portions of whole 
beef liver in conjunction with the rice-carrot diet. 
From a cancer incidence of from 70 to 80 per cent, 
when either riboflavin or casein was fed, the figure 
decreased to an average of 3 per cent. When biotin 
was fed along with a_ rice-casein-riboflavin diet, 
the protective influence of the diet was lost and the 
incidence of tumors increased. In addition to 
biotin, other substances stimulate tumor formation, 
e.g., a rice bran concentrate and oils such as corn 
oil and commercial hydrogenated cottonseed oil. 

These experimental facts demonstrate that the 
individual components in a diet may affect the 
development of liver cancer in the experimental 
animal. Addition or removal of some of the essen- 
tial food elements in a diet will prevent tumor 
growth, whereas other related materials may stimu- 
late it. These dietary influences may prove to play 
a very large part in the causation, prevention, and 
treatment of human cancer. 
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Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by BrEVERIDGE 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Product news, [ditorial|. Architectural Forum— 
Mag. of Bldg. 95, No. 2 (Aug. 1951), pp. 192, 
197, 218. 

A translucent door for interior use transmits soft 
light. It is made of a three-eighths inch thickness 
of heat-tempered glass which will not splinter under 
impact. Hinges are finished in brass and operate 
on ball bearings. 

A wooden awning type window is operated with 
a crank which opens the bottom sash part way, 
leaving the upper ones closed. Further operation 
of the crank opens all the sashes until they are 
almost perpendicular to the frame. Wood is treated 
for resistance to rot, termites, and fungi. Viny! 
weather-stripping takes care of slight dimensional 
changes which may occur and provides tight seal. 

Fire-resistant plaster board provides up to three 
times the protection of conventional gypsum panel- 
ing and is rapidly gaining acceptance in small 
apartment houses and commercial construction. 


Housing trends, [Editorial]. Architectural Fo- 
rum—Mag. of Bldg. 95, No. 2 (Aug. 1951), pp. 
60-61. 
fecent reports by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 

ties, Census Bureau, and Housing and Home Fi- 

nance Agency reveal various trends in housing: 

1. Income has risen faster than housing costs. 
From 1939 to 1949, the median income of the non- 
farm wage earner increased by 149.9 per cent; the 
cost of building a house, 108 per cent. 

2. House size is on the inerease again. In 1949, 

only 38 per cent of homes contained more than 

1,000 square feet. In the first quarter of 1951, 

the percentage had risen to 59. 

Houses are now better equipped. Between 1940 


and 1950, the percentage of homes with radios 
rose from 83 to 96; with mechanical refrigera- 
tion, 44 to 83 per cent; with private bath or 
shower, 68 to 77 per cent; and with electricity, 
79 to 94 per cent. 

4. The one-story house is increasing, the basement 
decreasing, in popularity. The one-story type 
accounted for 67 per cent of houses in 1940, 86 
per cent in 1950. The number of basements de- 
clined from 50 to 36 per cent. 


5. Home ownership has shown a spectacular gain. 
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The number of families owning the houses they 

live in increased 71 per cent in the decade. 
6. The nation’s housing inventory is up one-third. 
This net gain in the number of housing units is 
the greatest for any 10-year period on record. 
The number of new families is declining but 
should swing upward again by the middle of 
1960. 


As young people now approaching the age of es- 


tablishing homes are the children of the depression 
vears, the number of potential new homes is on the 
decline. However, by 1965, World War II babies 
will swell the demand for houses. 


Required dining space for FHA rentals {| dito- 
rial]. Practical Builder 16, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), 
pp. 103-104. 

Most tenants prefer a definite area opening off 
the living room for use as dining space; few will 
accept kitchen space as the sole dining area. Din- 
ing space is frequently used for writing, sewing, 
study, and children’s play. 

The space should be designed to accommodate 
the types and sizes of dining furniture customarily 
used by tenants in the same segment of the rental 
market. Some minimum dimensions of dining 
spaces in which breakfast or aleove type furniture 
are to be used are: 

Where kitchen door opens into aleove, minimum 
width—7 feet. Where dining space is also used as 
a passage, minimum clearance for passageway to 
outside door—3 feet 6 inches from backs of chairs 
in use; for passageway to other parts of the house 

3 feet 3 inches from end of table. 

For a deep alcove, minimum width—8 feet. If 
there is no interference by doors and no passage- 
way around table required, 6 feet 6 inches will suf- 
fice for width of dining alcove. 


Appliance output to hit low in spring, | Edito- 
rial]. Elec. Merchandising 83, No. 9 (Sept. 
1951), p. 137. 

Government experts who control the flow of 
raw materials consider that the output of house- 
hold appliances, radios, and television sets may slip 
to half the 1950 rate by spring. However, unless 
there is a major war, material shortages should be 
reduced no further. Defense demand will reach its 
peak by the middle of 1952 and ease off after that 
because of new production of basic materials. 

It is hoped that production will not need to be re- 
duced below 65 per cent of the pre-Korea rate, but 
there can be no fixed level of production because 
of variation in the supply of materials. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Auice E. JANE EscHHoLz 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 


A road map for training, A. H. CLawson. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 8 (Aug. 1951), pp. 666, 
668+. 

Because of the tightening labor market and the 
fact that “the spiral of costs cannot always be 
passed on to the consumer,” our employees must 
be better trained for more efficient production. The 
author suggests: Do not get lost in your training 
program. Have a definite outline. Know what 
your goal is—whether it be profit, sound nutrition, 
better service. “We must impart to employees tech- 
nical knowledge of use and care of equipment, 
safety and sanitation, courtesy and skills.” Plan 
ahead, says the author, then devote time to train- 
ing when the pressure relaxes. If you don’t have 
a supervisor to carry out this training program, ap- 
point one, choosing the worker who is tops in work- 
ing with people. Set up a list of policies of the 
organization. Thus you will: “Save time, avoid 
snap judgment, raise morale, avoid skipping im- 
portant items, and avoid springing changes without 
notice.” Take any weakness in your operation and 
start from that point. Prepare instructions and 
give reasons. To obtain the goal: do a little each 
day, plan and learn how long each task will take, 
learn from your workers as well as others, watch 
vour development, don’t try to go too fast, keep 
repeating, and give help when needed. 


What makes a good supervisor? \I. BENNELL. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 8 (Aug. 1951), 
pp. 662, 664, 666. 

Good supervision is the direction of people, not 
of things. It is necessary to guide relationships 
with our own immediate supervisor, our colleagues, 
employees, and those served. One must interpret 
needs and policies of organization, train personnel, 
develop procedures, and develop good morale. Work 
must be accomplished to please the institution or 
the management and the people fed. As food 
administrators or dietitians, “our aim is to produce 
and serve attractive, appetizing, and nutritious 
meals in a manner pleasing to our patrons and at 
a price which they can afford.” The standards 
and budgets of the institution must be followed. 
Selection of satisfactory equipment placed advan- 
tageously to “co-ordinate physically the function 
of food service,” as well as development of team 
spirit in employees, are necessary in organization. 
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A supervisor must know and understand personnel 
and their reactions. Employees, in order to be 
satisfied with their jobs, must: be interested in their 
work, know that the supervisor is interested, and 
be satisfied with general working conditions (such 
as “adequate wages, fair hours, comfortable work 
space, clean rest rooms, uniforms, sick benefits”). 
The supervisor must: be a good leader and give 
recognition to a “job well done”; give forceful, clear, 
concise directions; possess integrity; give credit 
to employee where it is due; be fair; delegate au- 
thority. “There should be two-way communication 
between the supervisor and her group.” It is neces- 
sary for the supervisor to be happy and to have 
happy customer relations. Her smile and interest 
will set the pattern for her customer. 


Design of all-purpose sink, Ml. DeG. Bryan and 
O. Weser. Modern Hosp. 77, No. 2 (Aug. 1951), 
pp. 118, 120. 

This is a combination three-compartment sink 
adequate for washing pots and pans as well as for 
preparation of vegetables and salads. The com- 
partments are 9 inches to 10 inches deep, 18 inches 
from front to back, and 24 inches long. Drain 
boards may be any desired length. “Swing faucets 
mounted between compartments leave work areas 
clear.” Without a splash back, this sink can be 
set away from the wall and used from both sides. 
It can be set so that the potato peeler can empty 
into the first compartment if desired. The entire 
unit is constructed with marine-rolled edge on all 
sides with rounded corners. Sinks are fully coved, 
with slot overflows on two compartments and stand- 
ard overflow on the center compartment, and have 
lever-handled waste outlets. These are all factors 
which make the sink easy to clean and to control. 
Sinks are mounted 38 inches high on stainless steel 
pipe legs with adjustable feed and prevent back 
fatigue by doing away with stooping. 


The dietitian dishes up good will, . A. Cor. 
Modern Hosp. 77, No. 2 (Aug. 1951), pp. 114, 116. 
Miss Cole, Mountainside Hospital, Montelair, 

New Jersey, says that the dietitian holds the oppor- 

tunity of developing good public relations for the 

hospital and her department in the palm of her 
hand. She tells how her department serves special] 
monthly luncheons for Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, 

Business and Professional Women, Ministerial As- 

sociation, medical staff conferences, and other 

groups. Monthly tours for the public, as well as 
newspaper releases, have obtained the interest and 


aid of outside organizations. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by HELEN Brecut and LEoNA SHAPIRO 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Evaluation of diagnostic signs and therapeutic 
tests for nutritional deficiency states, D. G. 
WienuL. Am. J. Public Health 41, No. 8, Part 2 
(Aug. 1951), pp. 69-73. 

Three developments in nutrition have added to 
the knowledge of factors involved in producing 
deviations from good nutritional status; the dis- 
covery of new nutrients with potential deficiency 
states, recognition that deficient intake is only one 
factor that may produce a deficiency, modification 
of diagnostic and therapeutic approaches through 
the concept of chronic and acute deficiencies. These 
have emphasized the difficulty of isolating signs of 
a specific deficiency. 

Accepted criteria for diagnosis are mostly for the 
acute disease; rickets is an exception. The signs 
of stages of chronic and acute deficiency of vita- 
min A, niacin, ascorbie acid, and riboflavin are 
generally agreed upon but not other factors causing 
these signs. Diagnosis of other deficiencies is based 
on clinical evaluation of symptoms, functional 
tests, laboratory procedures, and therapeutic 
tests. Photography of tissues and healing of tissue 
by giving the vitamin are the most definite methods. 
Therapeutic studies on humans are more valuable 
if control and treated subjects are matched as to 
deficiency status, nondietary conditioning factors, 
and dietary history. 


Consumer practices in the use of milk, EF. F. 
Puiparp. Am. J. Public Health 41, No. 1 (Jan. 
1951), pp. 45-48. 

The U.S. ranks among the top 12 countries in 
milk consumption. We now average about 250 
quarts a year per person or 2%, cups daily. This 
includes fluid milk and its protein and calcium 
equivalent in evaporated, condensed, and dry milk, 
cheese, cream, and ice cream. Forty years ago this 
figure was two cups. 

A comparison of diets of urban families showed 
that at all income levels larger quantities of milk 
or milk products were used in 1948 than in 1942. 
However, at any one time, families tend to buy 
more milk and certain dairy products when they 


have more money. 
A 1948 study of 250 families showed use of more 
milk in the North and West than in the South. 
Studies in recent years point up the fact that we 
do not use enough milk although it is an economical 
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food. In the spring of 1948, urban families spent 
not quite a fifth of their food money on dairy 
products, not including butter, and got from this. 
source almost 24 of their calcium, almost 15 of 
their riboflavin, and 4% of their protein. 

The author suggests promoting higher levels of 
nonfat dry milk in bread, making milk available 
to certain groups at low cost, and teaching the 
nutritional importance of milk. 


Observations on in-plant feeding programs in 
New Jersey, M. P. Zeatanp, M. Sena, MD, 
O. SussMAN, DVM. Am. J. Public Health 41, 
No. 7 (July 1951), pp. 806-811. 

A team from the Bureau on Adult and Industrial 
Health was appointed to visit factories. Workers 
were found to obtain their food by five methods: 
plant-managed food service units, employee com- 
mittee managed units, concessionaires, management 
contract for sale of box lunches, and carried box 
lunches. The team found need for better trained 
personnel and set up a demonstration teaching unit. 
Educating the worker on good in-plant feeding and 
educating the plant medical personnel on signs of 
malnutrition are recommended as additional means 
of improving health and working efficiency. 


Better bread as a source of protein and calcium 
for the aged, C. M. McCay. Geriatrics 6, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb, 1951), pp. 45-49. 

Bread and other grain foods are significant com- 
ponents of the diet of older people, most of whom 
live on low incomes and do little cooking. 

During the past 50 vears, the quality of bread has 
depreciated and the per capita consumption of 
wheat has decreased markedly. The nutritional 
value of bread can be improved at small cost to 
the industry and no cost to the consumer. 

As a means of improving the food in New York 
State mental hospitals, an improved bread formula 
using 6 per cent high fat soy flour and 8 per cent 
nonfat dry milk solids was introduced. Many of 
the patients in these hospitals are older persons, and 
they eat about 50 per cent more bread than the 
national per capita average. 

An improved bread developed at Cornell Univer- 
sity about eight vears ago and sold in Ithaca until 
1943 was made with unbleached flour and 2 per cent 
wheat germ. It was lower in calcium than most 
breads because of the absence of yeast food. Con- 
siderable of the calcium in most bread comes from 
veast rather than milk. There is evidence that this 
form of calcium is not well utilized, whereas milk 
caleium is well utilized by young and old. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANoRE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Some aspects of the chemical finishing of 
fabrics, derived from synthetic fibers, A. C. 
Nvess_eE. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 40, No. 17 (Aug. 
1951), pp. 524-528. 

After fabries have been woven and dyed, usually 
they are not ready for marketing because most of 
them possess deficiencies which ean be overcome by 
finishing treatments. These treatments may give 
the fabrie greater utility, more luxurious appear- 
ance, or improved apparent quality. The three 
most important synthetics have little in common 
except that they are man-made. Rayon is very 
hydrophilic and therefore needs to have shrink- 
proof treatments. Nylon is quite hydrophobic but 
ean be improved by an antistatic finish. Acetate is 
intermediate between rayon and nylon, and _ its 
properties will vary with degree of saponification. 

Thermosetting resins and cellulose reactants used 
on rayon can produce durable (washfast) stiffening, 
shrinkproofing, glazing and embossing, and crease- 
proofing. When these resins are used on nylon and 
acetate, worth-while improvement is frequently 
hard to achieve. Thermoplastics may be employed 
as finishing materials on fabrics that will be dry 
cleaned rather than washed. 

Improvement in finishing agents should represent 
a continuing challenge to chemical manufacturers. 


Observations on the dyeing of fifteen-denier 
nylon full-fashioned hosiery, J. Kocu, Jr. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 40, No. 17 (Aug. 1951), 
pp. 531-535. 

During the 50 vears of full-fashioned hosiery pro- 
duction, the quality and beauty of hosiery have con- 
stantly improved while prices in comparison with 
other goods have decreased. At present, 70 per 
cent of the hosiery produced is 15-denier nylon. 

The first problems of the dyer were to obtain a 
good union between monofilament and multifila- 
ment varn and to produce a dull finish. Before 
nylon hosiery is dyed, it is preboarded or set, 
scoured, bleached, and bagged. A Textone treat- 
ment before dyeing will produce better results. 
Experiments with vat colors show a great deal of 
promise. Novelty hose with colored heels, for 
example, require a new scouring formula. Non- 
ioni¢ assistants are now being used in the dve bath 
to promote dispersion and leveling while retarding 
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dye exhaustion. Special lighting is used by many 
dyers in order to overcome the difficult problem of 
matching shades. Synthetic resins are used to im- 
part soft, silk-like, moisture-absorbent, or crisp 
finishes. 

The actual evaluation of hosiery takes place on 
the pairing table, where many factors are considered. 


Organic design tested over the centuries, | /dito- 
rial]. Am. Fabrics, No. 18 (Summer 1951), pp. 
46-53. 

Although the world is still marveling at the 
American fashion mass production methods, some 
manufacturers are wondering whether design for 
modern dress is ready for a revolution and whether 
they can increase the margin of profit by reducing 
the complexity of modern dress design. A simple 
dress often takes as many as 27 pieces. Designers 
and manufacturers might well study ancient cos- 
tumes which, because of their simplicity, had a 
quality of ease and style but did not sacrifice either 
line or beauty. The complex creations of today 
do not highlight the feminine figure as effectively 
as did the ancient draped garments. 

This article has illustrations of traditional cos- 
tumes, showing the simple construction lines. 


The contributions and potentialities of house- 
hold chemistry, P. B. Mack. A Symposiuin on 
Developments in Applied Chemistry, The Penn- 
svlvania State College (May 1951), pp. 1-28. 
Ellen H. Richards was one of the first scientist~ 

to consider the application of chemistry to every- 
day living as a primary interest. Between 1881 and 
1911, many of her books and papers in household 
chemistry and related subjects were published. She 
became the founder of the home economics move- 
ment and now, for more than 40 vears, colleges and 
universities have introduced and supported various 
courses in household chemistry. 

The first curriculum in home economics at The 
Pennsylvania State College was introduced in 1907. 
Originally, the course in household chemistry pre- 
sented a study of food principles, but soon the sub- 
ject matter was broadened to include the chemistry 
of textiles, dyes, and detergency. Many research 
studies, including studies on textile specification, 
textile durability, and development of accelerated 
aging tests for textile fabries have been conducted 
at The Pennsylvania State College. 

The author, Pauline Beery Mack, who has con- 
ducted many of these studies, briefly describes some 
of them and gives her impression of the possibilities 


for expansion in this field. 
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College Clubs 


Mrs. Carol Best, Epitor 


Time and Motion Studies 


by OLive BENNE 


Coeds in home economics at Kansas State College 
learn how to save precious minutes, steps, and 
energy before actually running their own house- 
holds when they take the new course called “Time 
and Motion in Household Tasks.” 

The students first analyze a job to be done, says 
Mrs. Jane Barnes, instructor, Then they perform 
it as they have in the past. “Next they study the 
principles of time and motion set up for the home- 
maker. After that, they are ready to give demon- 
strations in which they use different procedures to 
discover which takes the least time and energy. 

A chore the class studies is the common one of 
ironing men’s shirts. One girl found her old method 
of ironing required 8'!% minutes per shirt. She ex- 
perimented and finally settled for a new method, 
with which she completed the job in 415 minutes. 
She had cut the time almost in half! 

Students feel this course helps them know how 
to finish household duties more quickly and ex- 
pertly, so they can spend more time with their 


families. 


Pie-making demonstration completed in 9 minutes, with 

only 11 steps required. Previous method required 23 

minutes, 136 steps. Other class members keep a record 
of time and steps. 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Mrs. Sonja Mueser, left, provided the crown worn by 

Mrs. Ann Coombs for the Lucia’s Day celebration De- 

cember 13 last year at The Pennsylvania State College. 

The festival was directed by Elsa Gunvor Haglund 

(right) of Stockholm, Sweden, AHEA’s third Helen W. 
Atwater fellow. 


Lucia’s Day at Penn State 

The Christmas season at The Pennsylvania State 
College opened on December 13 last year in the 
Living Center of the School of Home Economies 
with the celebration of Lucia’s Day, an authentic 
Swedish festival directed by Elsa Haglund of 
Stockholm. Money raised by the entertainment 
was used for the work of the international com- 
mittee for foreign students on the campus and to 
promote home economics in schools abroad. 

Tables were decorated in Swedish fashion with 
many white candles and Christmas trimmings 
brought from Sweden by Miss Haglund and Mrs. 
Sonja Mueser. Home economies students provided 
the special Lucia buns and coffee, and donned white 
robes to attend Lucia, singing “Santa Lucia” in 
Swedish. 

Miss Haglund, who has since returned to Sweden, 
described the origin of Lucia’s Day and the cus- 
toms surrounding its celebration. She said it is 
part of the great Christmas tradition of joy and 
gifts and kindness, and it is celebrated in every 
home and school in Sweden. Many famous visi- 
tors who go to Stockholm for the awarding of Nobel 
prizes on December 10 are awakened on Lucia’s 
Day with “Santa Lucia” sung by white-robed girls 
bringing early morning coffee. 
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TSCW News Bureau 


Textiles laboratories provide weaving equipment. Left 
to right : Winnie Hermes, LaGrange, Texas ; Particia Hart, 
Dallas, Texas; Laura Jordan, Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Home Economics Building 


Home economics students at Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, moved into their new million- 
dollar building in September. Here students may 
specialize in textiles, costume design, foods and nu- 
trition, vocational home economies, institution man- 
agement, child development, home and family life, 
or home economics and journalism. 

The new building was planned when Mrs. Ercel 
Eppright was director of the department of home 
economics, and built under the direction of Johnie 
Christian. The department is now called the Col- 
lege of Household Arts and Sciences, and Pauline 
Beery Mack is dean. 


Attention, Graduating Seniors! 

Graduating seniors are offered memberships in 
the American Home Economics Association and 
their state association at the special rate of $4.00 
their first vear out of college. These memberships 
should be arranged through the head of the home 
economics department before leaving school. The 
total of $4.00 is sent to headquarters, and the state's 
portion, 50 cents, is returned to the state treasurer. 
(Girls who join from Florida, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, and New Mexico pay only $3.50 
in dues, as these state associations require no dues 
of graduating seniors.) 

Girls graduating in midyear may take out half- 
vear memberships for $2.00, and 25 cents of this 
is sent to their respective state associations. Join- 
ing your professional association is a good first step 
toward a bright future—and your membership 
brings you your own JoURNAL subscription. 
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It's “Domestic Economy” in France 

If you were studying “domestic economy” in 
France, you would take part in an annual exhibi- 
tion at which your handiwork on dresses, hand- 
painted scarves, embroidered doilies, and stylish 
hats would be admired, reported Genevieve Longe- 
vialle of Ussel, France, when she spoke before the 
home economics club at East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, last year. 
While she helped in the language department there, 
she observed and studied with the home economics 
girls and was active in their elub. 

In “domestic economy” in France, Genevieve 
said, emphasis is placed on the few subjects stu- 
dents need for future work. She described ‘‘scien- 
tifie cooking” at Ecole Normale: “At the beginning 
of the class, the teacher gave us printed recipes, 
told us what the menu of the day would be, and 
we discussed it... . 

“We did not have a book. We just studied 
through experiments. The teacher, however, re- 
served the first four lessons to give us the main 
principles in cooking: cooking in water, roasting, 
braising, grilling (frying). Every week we im- 
proved our knowledge by working and answering 
the frequent questions of the teacher about our 
work. 

“We did not study to be teachers of sewing, but 
we had to know at least the principles, to be in- 
itiated in all the fields in which our pupils would 
study,” she said. 

Genevieve’s two-year course included practice 
teaching. After she passed the final examination, 
she became a “domestic economy” teacher in 
Bourges, Cher, France, in the Ecole Nationale 
Professionelle de Jeunes Filles. 


Official College Clubs Pin 


A new college clubs pin is in the offing, and you 
may be its designer. Joan James from Mansfield 
State Teachers College in Pennsylvania has already 
sent in a drawing, and we know the rest of you 
would also like to express your creative urge with 
pencils and paint. To be considered for our official 
design, drawings should be in the office of Frances 
Urban, field secretary of AHEA, by January 1. 
Address: 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. The executive committee of AHEA 
will approve the designs, and then one will be 
chosen by vote of all the college clubs membership. 


Publications List of AHEA 


For an AHEA publications list, write AHEA, 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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News Notes 


INTERNATIONAL 


The first two issues of the Japanese Journal of 
Hlome Economics were brought to AHEA head- 
quarters by recent visitors from Japan. The cream- 
colored 7144 x 1014 inch cover, with an attractive 
decorative design in brown, carries the title of the 
magazine and table of contents printed in black 
in Japanese and “Journal of Home Economies” 
printed in brown beneath the Japanese title. 

The table of contents, printed also in English on 
the inside cover, includes among the 11 titles and 
authors listed in the first issue: “On the Enriched 
Food Present in Japan” by Choten Inagaki; “On 
the Decomposition Mechanism of Vitamin B, by 
the Aneurinase” by Kiku Murata and Akiko Ueba; 
“Chemical Changes in the Vitamin C Content 
Cooked Foods” by Chizuru Hasegawa; and “Study 
of Arrangement of Kitehen Equipment” by Kimi 


of 


Kitamura. 

E. Eleanor Densmore of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, home demonstration agent for Kent County, 
left the United States late in August to teach for 
a year at the new University of the Ryukyus, estab- 
lished by the Army a year ago as a center to train 
native teachers and technicians for service in the 
tvukyu Islands. 

Jessie Boeckenheuer, Whatcom County (Wash- 
ington) extension home agent, is in Bavaria on an 
Economic Administration 
ment to help establish an extension type of program 


Co-operation appoint- 


She reports having visited the 
(Community 


in home economics. 

seven popular Hous-der-Baeuerin 

Houses) and that 29 more are to be built this vear. 
The 1951-52 interchange of teachers program 

administered by the U. 8. Office of Education in- 

cludes the following home economists: 

Mrs. Helen V. Jenkins, Pershing High sehool, De- 
troit, Wichigan, and Evelyn M. MacLaurin, Wit- 
silano High School, Vancouver. 
British Columbia, Canada 

Fortunata Y. Faranda, Weaver High School, Hart- 

and Charlotte A. Williams, 
Girls’ High School, Hereford, England 

Mrs. Jane M. Randle, Hampstead High School, 
Hampstead, Maryland, and Mary K. Jenckins, 
Llwyndern Modern Secondary School, 
Maesteg, Glamorgan, Wales 


Junior-Senior 


ford. Connecticut. 


Girls 
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Daisy Wakefield, Pipestone Public Schools, Pipe- 
stone, Minnesota, and Hilda M. Lowe, Newsham 
Secondary Modern School, Sheil Road, Liverpool 
6, England 

Betty Armstrong, Millburn High School, Millburn, 
New Jersey, and Joan G. Bull, Hendon Teehni- 
cal College, The Borroughs, Hendon, England 
In addition, Teresita Solano Trejos of Costa Rica 

is a teacher trainee in The 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 


home economics at 
sylvania 

Anna-Liisa Sysiharju, teacher of educational 
psychology and in charge of the teacher training 
at the Home Economics Teacher Training Insti- 
tute of Helsinki (/elsingin Kotitalousopettajao- 
pisto, Siltasaarenkatu 8-10, Helsinki, Finland), 
who visited AHEA headquarters in the summer of 
1950, has written the AHEA’s executive secretary, 
Mildred Horton, that her school “would be very 
glad if anyone from the AHEA travelling in Europe 
would visit us.” 


NEVADA 


Home Economics Association. Public 


was the subject 


“Good 
Relations for Home Economics” 
discussed at the Association’s fall meeting held in 
connection with the State Vocational Conference in 
Mrs. Justine O'Reilly of Purdue 

At the closing banquet 
interesting summer ex- 


Carson City. 
University was the leader. 
those attending told of 
periences, 

The Reno homemakers group, on a tour through 
Reno's modern, functional high school, had an op- 
portunity to see the large homemaking unit and 
complete institutional kitchen equipped to serve 
800 students. 

Adjusting widely used cake recipes to the alti- 
tude of Reno was done upon request by the class 
in demonstration in the School of Home Economies 
at the University of Nevada. 

How community and state serve as a laboratory 
for the students was of special interest to Friji 
Nomivyama of the University of Tokyo, who, en 
route home from a year’s study in the United States, 
spent two days on the University of Nevada cam- 
pus, Where she participated in the newer thinking in 
presenting “Home Living” at the college level. 

Home economies classes for boys are becom- 
ing popular in Nevada high schools. Las Vegas 
reports 200 girls enrolled and 25 boys. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home Economics Association. The 
tion has asked each of the five regions in the state 
to hold a spring meeting this year instead of a 


Associa- 


state meeting. Each region has been asked to earn 
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a certain amount of money to be turned over to the 
state organization. 

About People. Dr. Anna Light, who is now 
teaching at New York University, is expected to 
join the staff of the University of New Hampshire 
on February 1 and to become chairman of the 
home economics department on July 1, sueceeding 
Mrs. Helen McLaughlin, who will retire at that 
time. 

Carolyn Lyon, formerly an extension worker in 
Washington County in Pennsylvania, is now cloth- 
ing specialist in the New Hampshire Extension 
Service. 

Mrs. Eleanor Gifford, recently associate 4-H 
Club agent in Grafton County, has succeeded 
Myrtis Beecher as home demonstration agent in 
Hillsboro County. 

Muriel Beal, a graduate of Farmington Teachers 
College in Maine, has succeeded Mrs. Greta 
Rule as home demonstration agent in Cheshire 
County. 

Mrs. Howard T. Moulton, formerly on the staff 
of the New Hampshire Electric Company in Ports- 
mouth and the New England Poultry and Egg In- 
stitute in Boston, has been added to the resident 
home economics staff at the University of New 
Hampshire. 


NEW MEXICO 


By action of the board of regents, the depart- 
ment of home economics at New Mexico A & M 
College has been established within the School of 
Agriculture, now called the School of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. The home economics ex- 
tension specialists, who have heretofore been in- 
cluded in the extension department, will be moved 
to quarters in the department of home economics 
as soon as the building is completed. Under the 
new plan, majors in home economics will have a 
choice of three curricula leading to the BS degree 
—general home economics, home economics educa- 
tion, or home demonstration work. 

The conference for teachers in August was led 
by Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, co-ordinator 
of homemaking education, Phoenix (Arizona) 
Union High School. Mrs. Wood presented mate- 
rials in the area of child guidance and helped the 
teachers to further develop techniques in teaching 
child guidance in high school. 

A new curriculum guide for use of teacher 
trainers and teachers of homemaking, “A Guide for 
Learning Experiences,” has been published by the 
State Department of Vocational Education. 

Seven rural electrification co-operatives in 
New Mexico now employ home economists as elec- 
trification advisers: Jewell Middleton at Grants, 
Lea Teague at Espanola, Jimmie Earl Temple at 
Portales, Cricket B. Taylor at Clovis, Phoebe 
Carter at Columbus, and Florence Ann Keith at 
Springer. 
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About People. Jean Suttle and Joanne Avison 
recently joined the food service department of New 
Mexico A & M College. Miss Suttle had been em- 
ployed in food service work at Oregon State Col- 
lege for two years, and Miss Avison, a graduate of 
Macdonald College, MeGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, completed her interneship at the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company in Hartford, Connecticut, 
in June 1951. 

Ruth E. Tatum, a graduate of Texas Techno- 
logical College, is instructor in home management 
and child development at the University of New 
Mexico this year while Florence Shroeder is on 
leave to work on her doctorate at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Gladys Crouse has resigned her position with the 
Lea County Electrical Cooperative to become di- 
rector of the Youth Center in Lovington. 

Vonell Jane Bewley, home demonstration agent 
in San Juan County, and June Ann Turley, assist- 
ant home demonstration agent in Dona Ana 
County, are recent additions to the extension staff 
in New Mexico. 

Hazel Wayne, home demonstration agent in 
Bernalillo County, recently married Archie M. 
Vance, executive officer of the Production and 
Marketing Administration in New Mexico. 


NEW YORK 


Home Economics Association. Western Dis- 
trict. “Doors to Your Future and Keys to Open 
Them” is the title of a brochure sponsored by the 
Western District of the Association for its 1951 
Career Day program held at Buffalo state Teachers 
College on April 7. Richard A. D. Stewart of the 
College was the opening speaker. Panel discussions 
were arranged in the following areas: “High School 
Training Only,” “One Year Training,” “Two Year 
Training,” and “Four Year Training or College.” 
That on “High School Training Only” attracted the 
largest group from the 1400 girls who attended. 
Copies of the brochure may be obtained for 25 cents 
from Irene M. Wojtowicz, 791 Best Street, Buffalo 
11, New York. 

“From Baby to Grandma” is the theme of a radio 
series presented by the Western District once a 
month. Programs cover a variety of related topics. 

A half-hour television program dramatizing al! 
phases of the Extension Service is presented co- 
operatively each week by the Buffalo and Erie 
County Extension Services. 

The family nutrition and home management 
project in which New York University, Wash- 
ington State College, and the University of Ne- 
braska have been co-operating with McCall's 
Magazine has been completed. 

About People. From Cornell University comes 
the news that Caroline Morton, assistant to the 
dean of the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, retired on September 1 and will teach home 
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The seventh in a recipe series on 
we Electric Range Cooking by 
Demetria Taylor. 
nationally-known home economist 


“One thing many people don’t realize about an Electric Range,” 


says Miss Taylor, “‘is the accurate heat control it provides for 


top-of-range cooking. This meal, using universally-liked and easy-to-get | 


ingredients, demonstrates this heat control feature. Your classes 
will find the food not only good to eat, but attractive to the eye.”  —— 


Students want to learn how to use an Electric 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


tange, because it’s the modern way of cooking To further help you in teaching the 

veing adopted in more and more homes. Ameri- subject of Electric Cooking, send National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

an families purchased 1,800,000 Electric Ranges for FREE copy of 32-page Teacher's 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

ist vear! Manual—‘“Electric Cooking—a 

f your school’s home economics laboratory is Simplified Art.” Use the coupon ADMIRAL * COOLERATOR e¢ CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE 


ot equipped with a modern, automatic Electric addressed to the Journal of Home FRIGIDAIRE * GENERAL ELECTRIC * GIBSON +» HOTPOINT 
Economics in the Coupon Section 


Rg er inf ati : KELVINATOR MONARCH . NORGE PHILCO 
tange, further information may be had from of this 

our local electric light and power company or UNIVERSAL « WESTINGHOUSE 

clectric appliance dealer. 
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economics at a private school in Japan and that 
Beulah Blackmore, head of the department of tex- 
tiles and clothing, retired on the same date after 
36 years of service. 

Grace Mary Gustafson, editorial manager of the 
consumer service department of General Foods, 
died in September following a long illness. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. “The Role of 
the Home Economist in the World Today” was 
chosen as the theme of the Association’s meeting 
at the Washington Duke Hotel in Durham on 
November 30 and December 1. Scheduled speakers 
included B. G. Childs, professor of religion at Duke 
University, and E. Neige Todhunter, director of the 
research laboratory of human nutrition and head 
of the foods and nutrition department at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

The department of home economics at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina has been made a School of Home Economics. 
The deanship has not been filled but is being ad- 
ministered by a committee under the direction of 
the chancellor of the College. The School’s new 
building and the completely renovated and redeco- 
rated old wing are now in use. 

The contract has been let for a new home man- 
agement house on the East Carolina College cam- 
pus. 

About People. Margaret Edwards’ resignation 
as head of the home economics department at the 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
submitted in September 1950, became effective 
June 1, 1951. She had served in this position for 
18 years and previously as supervisor of home 
economics education in the State Department of 
Public Instruction for 4 years. Miss Edwards is 
spending this year traveling. 

Susan Deloney of Alabama has joined the home 
economics staff at the Woman’s College to teach 
freshman clothing. She did her undergraduate 
work at Alabama Polytechnic Institute and her 
graduate work at Cornell University. 

Daphne Eller has been appointed assistant state 
supervisor of home economics education and state 
adviser of the Future Homemakers of America. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. To increase 
North Dakota’s contribution to the AHEA’s Per- 
manent Headquarters Fund, the state association is 
selling North Dakota note paper. Each sheet car- 
ries a photograph of a typical North Dakota scene. 
Julia Brekke is chairman of the committee which 
planned this project. 

“Recent Trends in Architecture” was the subject 
discussed by the Fargo Homemakers Section at 
their September meeting. 

A “team” arrangement of conference leaders 
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was used for the 25th Annual State Conference of 
Homemaking Teachers in Fargo from August 27 
to 31. Kathryn Weesner and Anita Dowler of the 
University of Illinois brought the “what” and the 
“how” together in the teaching of housing and home 
furnishings at the high school level. For ease in 
working, the teachers were divided into two groups 
of about 45 each. At the end of three days, each 
homemaking teacher had taken part in ten different 
discussions from the standpoint of subject matter 
and method of presentation to high school classes. 
For example, while Miss Weesner introduced her 
group to the subject matter of “Functional Kitchen 
Storage” Miss Dowler helped her group work out 
a unit with this topie as a basis of “Family-Cen- 
tered Home Furnishing Units.” Acceptance of 
this method of conducting a conference was indi- 
“ated by the teachers’ request to have another 
“team” of conference leaders next year. 

Plans for a new home economics building at 
North Dakota Agricultural College are being 
drafted. Appropriation for this building was made 
by the 1951 legislature. 

A co-operative project of the state Home Eco- 
nomics Education Department, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and the American Red Cross 
provided instructor training in Home Care of the 
Sick for 48 home economists from all sections of 
the state. Forty-two hours of intensive training 
was given in a one-week period, August 20 to 24, 
by five Red Cross nurses. Much satisfaction was 
expressed over this state-wide type of conference 
in a concentrated time period. Most of the en- 
rollees were homemaking teachers who are now 
qualified to offer the Red Cross course in Home 
Nursing to their students and to women of the com- 
munity as well. This project was planned as the 
contribution of homemaking education to the civil 
defense program. 

About People. Clara Cerveny, former dean of 
home economies at the University of Connecticut, 
has been appointed dean of home economies at 
North Dakota Agricultural College to sueceed Leita 
Davy, resigned. 

Other new staff members at NDAC include Mrs. 
Frank Cassel, who has an MS from Cornell Uni- 
versity and teaches foods, and Eileen Satre, who 
has her MS from Purdue University and is an in- 
structor in house furnishings and dress design. 

Mrs. Thomas Whelan, formerly of St. Thomas 
and a home economies graduate of NDAC, ae- 
companied her husband to Nicaragua, where he is 
United States ambassador. 

Marie Farree is a recent addition to the home 
economies staff at the University of North Dakota. 
She is in charge of the University Commons, lo- 
‘ated in the new Student Union that was completed 
in June 1951. 

Margaret Pavlik, a former homemaking teacher, 
and Luverne Duenow, a 1951 home economics grad- 
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uate, are new home extension agents in Wells and 
Walsh Counties, respectively. 


OKLAHOMA 


A portrait of Helen B. Burton was presented to 
the School of Home Economics at the University 
of Oklahoma at a tea given on April 29 by alumnae 
and the home economics staff to honor her for her 
vears of service as director of the School. Dr. 
Burton received personal gifts as tokens of esteem 
from many alumnae. 

A co-operative project, directed by Dr. Burton, 
is being carried on by a graduate student in the 
School of Home Economics at the University of 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Florine Bettis; doctors, nurses, 
and technicians in the U. 8. Indian Agency; and 
chemists in the State Health Department. 

Unit I of the new home economics building 
at Oklahoma A & M College is now occupied by 
the home economies education and household arts 
departments and Unit II by the home economies 
division administrative offices and home life de- 
partment. The household science department and 
nursery school will remain in the old building until 
the completion of Unit III. 

Excellent progress is being made on the con- 
struction of the new home economics building at 
the University of Oklahoma. 

The four home management specialists in the 
Oklahoma Farmers Home Administration took part 
in recent Committee Policy Schools by discussing 
with the committeemen family requirements of 
food, ways and means of producing and conserving 
most of the food on the farm for the family, the 
relation of home-produced and conserved food to 
increased “gross income” and subsequent greater 
net income, and the importance of the home-pro- 
duced food to better family nutrition and the na- 
tional food supply. 

About People. Oklahoma A & M College re- 
ports that Dr. Lela O'Toole, recently with the U.S. 
Office of Education, is the new dean of the division 
of home economies and that Pauline Cunningham, 
formerly of the Louisiana State University staff, 
is her assistant; Lydia Lucille Inman, who com- 
pleted her undergraduate and graduate study at 
The Iowa State College, is the new associate pro- 
fessor in the household science department; Victor 
A. Christopherson, who has his MS degree and a 
professional diploma from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is associate professor in the home 
life department; Milton Paschall, former instructor 
in interior design in the department of architec- 
ture in the School of Engineering at the College, 
has accepted a position as instructor in interior 
design in the household arts department; the fol- 
lowing three graduates of the home life department 
of the College have joined the staff: Wrs. Donna 
Frank in the College Nursery School, Mary Pritch- 
ard in the Children’s Center, and Alice Pittman 
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in the Veterans Village Nursery School; Martha 
Merrifield and Sara Meador have returned to their 
positions on the household arts faculty after a leave 
of absence for study since last January; Gene 
Sheldon helped conduct a workshop in clothing con- 
struction in June at Savannah State College, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and for one week in August dem- 
onstrated short cuts in garment construction for the 
state vocational home economics convention in 
Milledgeville, Georgia; Harold L. Hawkins, the 
first man to receive a master’s degree from the 
home life department, is now education supervisor 
of the Volunteers of America Day Nursery in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and Mrs. Irene Powell Miracle, 
who received her master’s degree from the home 
life department in May 1951, is working for the 
Arkansas Extension Service. 

Under sponsorship of the U. 
State, two German students, Anna Elizabeth Bitt- 
ner and Ruth Goral, are studying at Oklahoma 
A & M College this year. Miss Bittner, from Ber- 
lin, plans to study child development and guidance, 
family life, and psychology; Miss Goral, from 
Bavaria, is studying child development and guid- 
ance, home management, and youth work. 

Dr. Rosa Acosta, principal of the Matanzas 
Province home economies school in Cuba, spent 
three weeks at Oklahoma A & M College in Sep- 
tember studying the organization of the home eco- 
nomics division in relation to the entire program. 

Olympias Kokevi of Athens, Greece, who is doing 
graduate work at the University of Minnesota, 
visited Oklahoma A & M College in August to study 
the organization of the division of home economics 


S. Department of 


and the extension work. 

From the University of Oklahoma comes news 
that M. Dallas Crawley is instructor in interior 
design this year while Mrs. Dorothy Kirk Preston 
is on leave; Hedwig Schaefer has returned to the 
staff after a half year’s leave; Lila Welch and Laura 
Miller, professors emeritus, have returned to their 
homes in Norman; and Mrs. Vera I. Moore, former 
acting director of the School of Home Economics, 
has returned to Norman. 


OREGON 


Home Economics Association. Portland Eu- 
thenics Club. “Living Happily Together with Our 
Family” is the theme of the monthly meetings 
which the club has planned for the year. The elub’s 
1951-52 yearbook, in the form of a 4'% x 6 inch 
brown and buff booklet with a large cutout E on 
the cover, defines euthenics as “a science for the 
improvement of living conditions within the home”; 
states the theme of the year’s meetings; lists officers, 
committee chairmen, and project chairmen; lists 
the program, exhibits, and hostesses for each 
monthly meeting; and records the name, address, 
and telephone number of each of the 37 members. 

Last June each member received a questionnaire 
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on special interests, suggested club projects, and 
suggested meetings and speakers. Then six com- 
mittees were formed with each member participat- 
ing in one or more. The committees are: cultural 
(books, music, art); child development; clothing; 
foods; gardening; and home management. Each 
member is asked to be on the alert for recent 
articles, books, and illustrations to give to her com- 
mittee chairman in time for the latter to make a 
report (no longer than 5 minutes) at the next 
club meeting. 

Exhibits are planned for almost every meeting. 
Members asked for speakers who illustrated their 
talks. Thirty of the club's 37 members attended 
the first fall meeting. 

The food committee sold 25 copies of The World’s 
Favorite Recipes to members at the first fall meet- 
ing of the club. 

As a result of complete remodeling of the home 
economics building at Oregon State College, staff 
offices and classes are scattered over the campus in 
Quonset huts and a former dormitory which is be- 
ing converted into an office. It is expected that 
by January 1 the remodeling will be completed. 
Work will start then on the new wing which is to 
be ready for occupancy by October 1952. 

“Is the Homemaking Program Functional?” 
was the subject of a panel discussion which opened 
the annual state conference for homemaking teach- 
ers at Sherwood Lodge, Yachats, on June 14 and 15. 
A homemaking teacher served as discussion leader. 
She was assisted by another homemaking teacher, 
a homemaker and mother, a businessman and 
father, an assistant superintendent of schools, and 
a former and present homemaking student. This 
discussion greatly influenced the committee and 
small discussion group work during the following 
two days as the group evaluated the present home- 
making program and made suggestions for strength- 
ening it. 

A two-week seminar on the teaching of home 
furnishings was organized co-operatively by the 
State Department of Vocational Education and 
Oregon State College. David C. Mobley, interior 
decorator from New York City, was the visiting 
consultant. 

About People. New staff members in the School 
of Home Economics at Oregon State College this 
fall are Dr. Thelma MeMillan and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cox Johnson, nutrition; Margaret Tims and Mrs. 
Georgia Bibee Peavy, foods; Mrs. Lillian Van 
Loan, child development; and Margaret Griffin and 
Audrey Ingraham, home management hou . 

Kazuko Ukawa of Tokyo, Japan, arsived at 
Oregon State College in June to enroll in home 
economics for at least a year of graduate work. 
Many homemaking teachers in the Pacifie region 
helped financially to make it possible for Miss 
Ukawa to study at OSC. 

Faith Johnston of the University of Oregon 
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taught during the summer session at her alma 
mater, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg. 

Mary Elizabeth Klotz, Portland HEIB, resigned 
her position with Ireland’s restaurants in July to 
join Bickford’s, Ine., of Long Island City, New 
York, as a food researcher. Her new work is prin- 
cipally with electronic cookery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

About People. Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, di- 
rector of the Ellen H. Richards Institute at The 
Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed the 
first dean of the newly created College of House- 
hold Arts and Sciences at Texas State College for 
Women. Her research staff at TSCW will include, 
as associate professor in charge of research in tex- 
tiles, Dr. George Sims Wham, Jr., recently a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute, who received his PhD in textiles at The 
Pennsylvania State College last June. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Alpha Mu Chapter of Omicron Nu was in- 
stalled at the University of Rhode Island on Oc- 
tober 5, 6, and 7. Irma Gross of Michigan State 
College, immediate past president of the society, 
was the installing officer. 

Salve Regina College at Newport graduated 
five home economics majors in its June class of 42. 

About People. Mrs. Blanche Kuschke, assistant 
research professor in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island Experiment Station, re- 
tired on September 1. She had been associated with 
research at the University for 20 years. Her sue- 
cessor is Mrs. Ethyl Grady. 

Other new appointments on the College of Home 
Economics faculty at the University include: Mary 
Whitlock, recently on the staff of Michigan State 
College, as professor and head of the department 
of textiles and clothing; and Phyllis Fisher, an 
alumna who has done graduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has had teach- 
ing experience in nursery schools in New York 
City, as instructor in the department of child de- 
velopment and family relations. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. About sixty 
colored slides depicting the various careers of home 
economists in South Dakota were prepared by the 
Association during the past year for loan to high 
school or other organizations upon request. 

Senior education majors of South Dakota State 
College visited high school homemaking depart- 
ments in their respective communities before re- 
turning to the campus this past fall. 

The home economics display at the state fair 
depicted the geographical locations and types of 
work of the 870 South Dakota State College grad- 
uates in home economics. 
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LIVELY, UP-TO-DATE TEXTS 
FOR HOME & COMMUNITY LIFE 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
by Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this suc- 
cessful, basic text. It stresses food, clothing, shelter, 
family living, and personal development—enough mate- 
rial for a composite course covering the main aspects 


FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


by Carlotta C. Greer 


An up-to-date textbook in cooking. New data and guid- 
ance in nutrition—helpful suggestions about new meth- 
ods in cooking. WORKBOOK and TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL available. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
by Fay Mack Scharmer 


LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE 
by Johnson, Randolph, and Pixley 


WRITE FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


ALLYN AND 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


of Home Economics. The accompanying WORKBOOK 
provides varied classroom activities which are real les- 


son brighteners—also TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


THE MODE IN DRESS AND HOME 
by Dulcie G. Donovan 
Personal charm is the emphasis in this stimulating text. 


WORKBOOK available. 


THE GIRL TODAY: THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
by Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems they must confront on 
their way to maturity. 


BACON, INC. 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


A CHALLENGE 


Can a Home Economist with a successful food background in 
business profitably operate one of our retail, handcraft bake 
shops. Our 90 stores in the East, South & Midwest are situated 
in 100% traffic locations in the downtown shopping centers of 
medium size cities. We offer you: 

1. Pay during training for the position. 

2. The freedom of operating a business without the financial worries 

of ownership. 

3. The opportunity for advancement. 

4. Liberal salary plus share of the store profits. 

5. Future security provided by our Profit Sharing & Retirement 
Plan. All contributions to the Trust Fund are made by the 
company. 

Paid vacation after one year's 
. Group insurance benefits and Blue Cross Hospitalization. 


service. 


We offer splendid opportunities to capable self-reliant women 
between the ages of 30 and 45. Write us giving fall particulars 
including business experience and references. 

FEDERAL BAKE SHOPS, INC. 

232% West Third St. 

Davenport, lowa 


HOME ECONOMICS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A comprehensive study of home economics in col- 
leges and universities with specific criteria for the 
evaluation of home economics departments. 

Prepared by the Committee on Criteria for Evalu- 
ating College Home Economics Programs. 

Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Chairman. 


177 pages, cloth bound. $2.50 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Home Ecomonics graduate, 30 to 35 years of age, 
interested in household equipment. Teaching and 
extension service experience desirable. Perma- 
nent position with opportunity for advancement. 
Give full details regarding education and experi- 


ence. Enclose recent photograph with application. 
Write to | 
Madge E. Dilts | 


THE HOOVER COMPANY | 
North Canton, Ohio 


Are You Using This Handy 
“HOME EC” Catalog Shopping Service? 


SAVE TIME * SAVE MONEY 
Use A NASCO Catalog 
Only One Order To Write 
Only One Bill To Submit 
FAST SERVICE * A Convenient Supply 
Source For— 
Books «+ Exhibit Supplies + Laboratory 
Equipment «+ Periodicals « Educational 
Charts and Films «+ Kitchenware Elec- 
trical Appliances + Sewing Equipment « 
Trophies « Cameras + Pottery « Candles 


Get Your Copy FREE Now 


NASCO inc. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


| 
| | 
Horne€. | 
Catalog log 
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The school lunch program during the summer 
included a three-day workshop for school lunch 
personnel offered on a non-credit basis by SDSC 
with the co-operation of the regional school lunch 
director, Jeanette Hampton. Topics discussed in- 
cluded sanitation, time and energy management, 
and food preparation for the most nutritional value. 

Home economists of SDSC were hostesses to 
the second annual meeting of the South Dakota 
Dietetic Association on November 9 and 10. 

About People. Mrs. Mildred Daniel, formerly 
dietitian at Huron College, has joined the South 
Dakota Extension Service as nutrition specialist. 

Mrs. Kay S. Nelson has been appointed home 
agent-at-large. She will serve the home extension 
clubs in South Dakota counties not having the 
services of a regular resident agent. 

Charlotte Bryant, formerly home agent-at-large, 
is now home agent in Lincoln County. Marjorie 
Larson has been appointed home agent in Lake 
County. Both are recent graduates of SDSC. 

Ella Ollenburg, formerly home agent in Yankton 
County, is in Washington, D. C., training to become 
a regional home economist for the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

Mary Ellen Shaheen, a graduate of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, has joined the staff of 
the University of South Dakota as instructor in 
home economics. 

Virginia Endly, who has been an instructor in 
home economics at the University of South Dakota, 
is now teaching at Tolono, Illinois, while doing 
graduate work at the University of Illinois. 


TENNESSEE 


Home Economics Association. <A theme in line 
with that of the 1951 AHEA annual meeting—“Our 
Responsibility for Freedom’’—will be used for the 
state Association’s meeting. Georgia Bell of the 
University of Chattanooga will be general chair- 
man. 

A Farm Homemaking Workshop for 17 women 
students representing Austria, France, Germany, 
The Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden was offered 
by the College of Home Economies of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee from October 15 to November 
10 at the request of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Some 400 4-H Club members meeting in their 
annual Roundup at the University of Tennessee 
from August 20 to 25 were guests in the College of 
Home Economics on August 21. There they at- 
tended demonstrations—presented by various 4-H 
Club members—on Farm and Home Electric 
Equipment, Health, Farm and Home Safety, Fire 
Prevention, National Junior Vegetable Growers, 
Clothing, Food Preparation, Home Improvement. 

Foreign students representing Austria, France, 
Germany, Greece, Japan, The Netherlands, Nor- 
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way, and Sweden are in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University this academic year. In- 
cluded among the group are two who hold American 
Home Economies Association international scholar- 
ships—Mary Fukumori from Japan and Nomiki 
Tsoukala from Greece. 

A quarter of field training in home demonstra- 
tion methods was completed in August by ten home 
economics juniors at the University of Tennessee. 
This was a co-operative project of the College of 
Home Economics, supervised by Claire Gilbert, 
professor of home demonstration methods. 

A comprehensive health program with empha- 
sis on nutrition is under way at the Clara Carpenter 
Grammar School, a demonstration school in con- 
nection with the University of Chattanooga. Co- 
operating agencies are the Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County Health Department, the local PTA, and 
students of nutrition at the University. 


UTAH 


Home Economics Association. “Public Rela- 
tions in Home Economics” was the theme of the 
fall luncheon meeting of the Association on October 
13 held while home economists throughout the state 
were in Salt Lake City for the Utah Education 
Association’s Fall Institute. Nancy Finch, adver- 
tising executive, was the principal speaker. Posters 
developing the theme were displayed, and the 
pamphlet “Would You Like More Recognition for 
Home Economics” was distributed. 

To study curriculum offerings in the first two 
years of college, home economics teachers in higher 
education in Utah met at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity on September 18 and 19. C. Aileen Ericksen, 
state director of home economics education, set the 
theme of the meeting with her talk on “Appraising 
Junior College Programs Today.” The film “The 
Home Economics Story” was shown, followed by 
discussion of effective use of it in Utah. It was 
decided to purchase one copy of the film for use in 
Utah colleges and high schools. 

New ideas for classroom use were gained by 
home economics teachers attending the Annual 
State Conference in June on the University of Utah 
campus. The leader, David Mobley, interior deco- 
rator from New York City, conducted a workshop 
in which illustrative material for use in teaching 
was completed. Field trips to manufacturing and 
distributing firms were part of the program as were 
section meetings for discussion, demonstration, and 
review of films. 

“Democracy as Our Strength” was the subject 
discussed by Phyllis Snow at a banquet on October 
11 for new initiates into Omicron Nu at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. A map, pin-pointed with the location 
of alumnae members, emphasized the theme “Who's 
Who in Omicron Nu.” 

Homemaking careers were stressed in sym- 
posium discussions covering the home, community, 
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36 cards that highlight nutritional values of various foods! 
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Send for your FREE file right now! 


These 36 cards, just off the presses, offer you a 
valuable source of detailed nutrition information 
on a wide variety of popular canned foods. 


This nutrition material has been prepared by the 
Canco Research Department for use by physicians, 
dietitians, and others with a professional interest 
in nutrition. 


The complete set of 36 cards, each 5" x 3", 
covers the following canned foods: 


Apricots Grapefruit Juice Potatoes, Sweet 
Asparagus Mackerel Salmon 
Beans, Baked Meat, Luncheon Sardines in Oil 
Beans, Green Mushrooms Sesdines tn 
Beans, Green Lima Orange Juice Temate Seues 
Beets Peaches — 
Blackberries Pears Shrimp 
Blueberries Peas 
Carrots Peppers, Sweet Spinech 
Cherries, Red Sour Pimientos Tomatoes 
Pitted Pineapple Juice Tomato Juice 
Corn Pineapple, Sliced Tuna 
Grapefruit Piums, Purple Turnip Greens 


Supply is limited—order your set today! 


Ace ° 


The Seal of Acceptance on the reverse side of 
each card denotes that the information has been 
reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association and has 
been accepted by them. 


+ 


General Research Laboratory 
American Can Company 
Maywood, Illinois 


Please send me my FREE set of 36 Canned 
Foods Nutritional Data Cards. 
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City Zone 
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and professional responsibilities at the annual 
Province Workshop of College Home Economics 
Clubs held at the Utah State Agricultural College 
on October 19 and 20. 

About People. New home economics staff mem- 
bers at Utah State Agricultural College include 
Bruce Gardiner, who will teach child development 
and family relationships; Mrs. Gwen T. Carlson, 
home management; Oleta Moore, clothing and tex- 
tiles; and Marlyn Bingham, child development. 

At Brigham Young University, Helen Durrant 
has joined the staff to teach institution manage- 
ment; Mrs. Frances Barlow, child development; 
and Ruth Martin, foods and nutrition. 

Lucille Johson is a new member of the home 
economies staff at Weber College. 


VERMONT 


Home Economics Association. Follow-up work 
on the recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, recruitment of girls 
into the home economics profession, and public 
relations were the three phases chosen by the As- 
sociation’s executive board as a basis for the 1951- 
52 program of work, and the program-of-work 
committee has been busy using the three topics to 
produce an interesting, workable program for the 
year. 

“How Can We Make Homemaking Programs 
Family Centered?” was the theme of the Vermont 
Homemaking Teachers’ Conference held at Twist 
O’Hill, near Burlington. Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, co-ordinator of homemaking education, 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union High School, was the 
guest speaker and leader of the discussion groups. 

The Bertha M. Terrill Home Economics 
Building at the University of Vermont was opened 
in August in time for the home demonstration 
agents to be the first group to hold a conference 
there. The building is occupied by all branches of 
the home economics staff—teaching, research, and 
extension. Laboratories and classrooms have been 
planned and equipped in an up-to-date, practical 
way, and every inch of space has been utilized. 
There are attractive offices and a lounge for the 
faculty and a lounge, library, and ample locker 
space for the students. The Vermont Room, with 
its adjoining complete kitchen, answers a need for 
a central meeting place for the various home eco- 
nomics groups. The thought and careful planning 
that went into the choice of decoration for walls, 
floors, draperies, furniture, and equipment have re- 
sulted in a building not only efficient and practical 
but beautiful in every detail. 

About People. New members of the home eco- 
nomics teaching staff this year at the University of 
Vermont are Blair Williams, instructor in food and 
nutrition, who spent last year studying for a 
master’s degree at the University of Michigan; 
Doreas Montgomery, director of the Home 
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Management House; and Mrs. Donald Brightman, 
graduate assistant in clothing and textiles. 


VIRGINIA 


“Strengthening the Family Through Family 
Centered Home Economics Education” was the 
theme of the Annual In-Service Training Confer- 
ence for Home Economics Teachers in Virginia at 
Radford College from August 6 to 11 at which 287 
persons were registered. Mrs. Evelyn M. Duvall, 
executive secretary of the National Council on 
Family Relations and the guest speaker, high- 
lighted the general theme and worked with interest 
groups on a study of developmental tasks. 

Three state-wide school lunch training con- 
ferences were held at state colleges during the 
summer, with 225 persons in attendance. Of these, 
74 had attended previous conferences. There has 
been an increase of 8 per cent over that of last year 
in requests for reimbursement for Type A lunches 
for 1951-52. There has also been an increase in 
the number of schools which are able to secure 
milk, and an increase in available milk in the state. 
It is anticipated that over 1300 schools will serve 
daily lunches this year to some 235,000 pupils. 

“The Virginia School Lunch Program,” a 
four-page bulletin released by the Virginia Nutri- 
tion Council, discusses the purpose, policies, and 
standards of the program. 

The real meaning of democracy and ways of 
realizing values in democratic living was the work- 
ing theme of the convention of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of the Future Homemakers of America held 
at Madison College from June 10 to 14. 


WASHINGTON 


A time and motion study on the dishwasher has 
been completed by the home economies division of 
the Washington Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Now released are the bulletin and 16mm film “The 
Dishwasher, Its Location and Space Require- 
ments.” The film is much in demand. 

Housing research at the Experiment Station is 
now being concentrated on the location of large 
appliances in the workroom. Tabulation is pro- 
ceeding on material gathered from questionnaires 
sent to rural homemakers in the state who have 
built and are using workrooms. 

The Sears-Roebuck Foundation has been fur- 
thering homemaking education in Washington 
schools since 1942 and has provided a total of 
$13,782 for 140 classroom projects, 4 each of child 
care aids and home furnishing aids, and $1100 to 
promote Future Homemakers of America activities 
on a state-wide basis. The classroom projects have 
included style shows, play schools, and decorating 
for play schools, living centers, and laboratories. 
Jean Lovejoy, the Foundation’s public relations 
representative, has been largely responsible for 
developing the program. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


The “Writing for Home Economists Work- 
shop” at West Virginia University during July 
under the direction of Sara Ann Brown, director of 
workshops in the division of home economies, had 
an enrollment of 20 home economists. Blanche 
Stover, food editor for Parents Magazine, was chief 
consultant. Donivan Bond of the journalism de- 
partment of West Virginia University also assisted 
with the workshop. The home economists attend- 
ing did actual writing for newspapers and maga- 
zines. Individual conferences throughout the 
workshop with the consultants gave an opportunity 
for personal guidance. 

Homemaking, high school and college teaching, 
the Extension Service, a health department, a 
power company, and the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration were the fields represented by those attend- 
ing the three-week workshop. The group organized 
a writing club which will meet bimonthly under the 
direction of Sara Ann Brown and Ruth D. Noer, 
head of the home economics department at the 
University. 


WISCONSIN 


Home Economics Association. Speakers for the 
fall meeting of the Association in Milwaukee on 
November 1 and 2 included Florence Fallgatter, 
president of the AHEA, who spoke on “Facets of 
Home Economics”; Sue Egan of the St. Charles 
Manufacturing Company, who discussed “Unit 
Kitchens for Home and School”; and Betty 
Crocker of General Mills, who talked on “Equip- 
ment Standardization.” 

A one-day Workshop on Family Living was 
sponsored by the Association in late September at 
each of four centers of the state. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, executive secretary of the National Council 
on Family Relations, Chicago, was a leader and 
consultant. Some 500 teachers, extension workers, 
and other home economists attended the workshops. 

The day’s program began with a presentation by 
Mrs. Duvall. This was followed by “buzz” sessions 
to determine questions the group wished to discuss. 
After luncheon the audience divided into discussion 
groups of not more than 20 members each. Each 
group was assisted by a trained discussion leader 
and a consultant. After the discussion sessions, the 
entire group re-convened to hear a panel presenta- 
tion of the discussions by reporters from each 
group. This was led by Mrs. Duvall, who then 
made a summary statement. 

The Planning and Equipping of Home Eco- 
nomics Laboratory Workshops at Stout Institute 
and the extensive remodeling of the home eco- 
nomics laboratories have brought requests from 
many states and Canada for advice in planning 
high school and college laboratories. Thirty com- 
munities have received advisory services in planning 
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and equipping new and remodeled home economics 
departments. 

A new Master of Science degree with a major in 
agricultural or home economics extension has been 
approved at the University of Wisconsin, and sev- 
eral students are now working toward this degree. 
Graduate study leading to this degree is conducted 
under the guidance of a faculty committee 
appointed by the dean of the Graduate School. 

The Curriculum Committee of the State De- 
partment of Education has been reorganizing and 
bringing up to date the resource unit on Family 
Living. 

Sister M. Pascholine will direct the home eco- 
nomics department at Mount Mary College this 
year while Sister Mary Albert is on leave. 


WYOMING 


“Principles of Good Home Lighting” wil! be a 
feature of the workshop during the Extension Serv- 
ice Conference from December 10 to 15. K. W. 
Warner of the U. S. Extension Service will give help 
to county and state staff on extension teaching 
methods, and Madge Reese will discuss “Relations 
of County and State Extension Staff Members.” 

About People. Elizabeth J. McKittrick, head 
of the division of home economics at the University 
of Wyoming for the past 22 years, retired on Sep- 
tember 1 and will continue to make her home in 
Laramie. She is succeeded by Mrs. Verna J. Hitch- 
cock, formerly state home demonstration agent 
leader with the Wyoming Extension Service. Mrs. 
Hitchcock took sabbatical leave during the summer 
months to visit six home economics departments 
and study at Cornell University. 

Bernadette Costello, a graduate of Loretta 
Heights College in Denver with a master’s degree 
in dietetics from St. Louis University, is teaching 
foods and nutrition and the institution manage- 
ment course at the University of Wyoming this 
year. She was administrative dietitian at the Uni- 
versity Cafeteria last year. 

Joyce Reed has returned to the home economics 
department at the University as assistant professor 
of home management and child development. 

Mrs. Myrtle Mainquist Gillespie, formerly on 
the University of Wyoming home economics staff, 
has been employed by the Cheyenne School Sys- 
tem and the State Homemaking Department as 
co-ordinator of family life education to work with 
parent-teacher study groups and other adults. 

Thelma L. Monical, former itinerant teacher 
trainer, has accepted a supervisory position with 
the Office of Vocational Education in Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. 8. Office of Education 
worked for two days with Wyoming homemaking 
teachers at their annual state conference in con- 
nection with the state-wide, long-time curriculum 
revision program. 
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Civil Defense Household First Aid Kit 


These emergency first aid items are for a family of four persons or less. Assemble 
them, then wrap in a moisture-proof covering and place in an easily carried box. 
Paste this sheet to the box cover and place the box in your shelter area. 
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FIRST AID ITEM QUANTITY | SUBSTITUTE USE 
1. Antiseptic Solution Benzal- | 3 to 6 oz. | Organicmercurialcompounds | For open wounds, scratches and cuts. Not for 
konium Chloride Solution. 1 | bottle in water. Drug storeshave them | burns. 
to 1000 parts of water. under several trade names. 
2. Aromatic Spirits of Am- | 1 to 2 oz. | None For faintness, adult dose teaspoonful in cup of 
monia bottle water; children 5 to 10 drops in % glass of water. 
As smelling salts hold bottle under nose. 

3. Table Salt 1 box Sodium chloride tablet, 10 | For shock—dissolve 1 teaspoonful salt and % 
grains. teaspoonful baking soda in 1 qt. water. ‘Have 

4. Baking Seda B to 10 ox. | Sodium bicarbonate or | Prtomcious person ‘or semiconscious 

. dium citrate tablets, 5 grains using substitutes dissolve six 10-gr. sodium chloride 
teblets and six 5-gr. sodium bicarbonate (or sodium 
citrate) tablets in 1 qt. water. 

For some slight protection against nerve gas— 
dissolve 4 teaspoonfuls of baking soda in 1 at. 
water. Wash parts of body exposed to nerve gas with 
it or saturate cloth and place over face as gas mask. 
5. Triangular Bandage com- | 4 bandages | Muslinor other strong materi- | For a sling; as a covering; for a dressing. 
pees 37 x 37 x 52 in., al. Fold to exact dimensions. 
folded, with 2 safety pins. Wrap each bandage and 2 
safety pins separatel yinpaper. 

6. Large Bath Towels 2 None or Old towels 

7. Small Bath Towele |? | Nove 

8. Bed Sheet 1 None are burn dressings. Place over burns and fasten 

with triangular bandage or strips of sheet. Towels 
and sheets should be laundered, ironed, and pack- 
aged in heavy paper. Relaunder every 3 months. 

9. Medium First Aid Dressing | 2 Must be bought For open wounds or for dry dressings for 

8 in. by 71% in., folded, sterile burns. These are packaged sterile. Don't try 
with gauze enclosed cotton to make your own. 
pee, Packaged with muslin 
ndage and 4 safety pins. 
10. Small First Aid Dressing | 2 Must be bought 
4 in. by 7 in., folded, sterile 
with gauze enclosed cotton 
pads and gauze bandage. 
11. Paper Drinking Cups 25 to 50 Envelope or cardboard type. | For administering stimulants and liquids. 
12. Eye Drops, Castor Oil Y% to 1 oz. | Bland eye drops sold by | For eyes irritated by dust, smoke or fumes. 
bottle with | druggists under various trade | Use 2 drops in each eye. Apply cold compresses 
dropper names. every 20 minutes if possible. 

13. Flashlight 1 Must be bought Electric lights may go out. Wrap batteries in 

moisture proof covering. Don't keep in flashlight. 

14. Safety Pins, 114 in. long 15 None | For holding bandages in place. 

15. Razor Blades, Single Edge | 3 Sharp knife or scissors For cutting bandages and dressings, or for 

removing clothing from injured part. 

16. Toilet Soap 1 bar Any mild soap For cleansing skin. 

17. Splints, Plastic, Wooden, | 12 A 40-page newspaper | For splinting broken arms or legs. 

Ye to V4 in. thick, 3% in. wide folded to dimensions, pieces 
by 12 to 15 in. long. of orange crate sidings, or 
shingles cut to size. 

18. Tongue Blades, Wooden | 12 Shingles, pieces of orange | For splinting broken fingers or other smali. 
crate, or other light wood cut | bones and for stirring solutions. 
to approximately 1%” x 6”. 

19. Water Purification Tablets | Bottle of 100 | lodine tablets; Chlorine tab- | For purifying water when it can't be boiled, but 
lets; Chlorine capsules sold | tap water officially declared radioactive must not 
under various trade names | be used for any purpose. 

20. Measuring Spoons 1 set Cheap plastic or metal | For measuring or stirring selutions. 


Published by the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
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June, pp. 401-484 
September, pp. 485-600 
October, pp. 601-680 
November, pp. 681-764 
December, pp. 765-848 


January, pp. 1-72 
February, pp. 73-160 
March, pp. 161-240 
April, pp. 241-324 
May, pp. 325-400 
A 
Abstracts from Periodicals: Education, 50, 125, 214, 295, 377, 
454, 659 (Elementary, Secondary, and Adult) 811, (Higher) 
730; Family Economics—Home Management, 51, 126, 215, 
296, 378, 455, 660, 731, 812; Family Relations and Child 
Development, 53, 128, 217, 298, 380, 457, 662, 733, 814; 
Foods, 54, 129, 218, 299, 381, 458, 663, 734. 815; Housing, 
56, 131, 220, 301, 383. 460, 665, (and Household Equip- 
ment) 736, 817; Institution Administration, 57, 132, 221, 
302, 384, 461, 666, 818; Nutrition, 55, 130, 219, 300, 382, 459, 
664, 735, 816; Social Welfare and Public Health, 58, 133, 
222, 303, 385, 462, 667, 737, 819; Textiles and Clothing, 59, 
134, 223, 304. 386, 463. 668, 738, 820 
Abstracts of Masters Theses Assembled in Helpful Book 
[ed.], 288 
Achievement in Clothing Construction, 626 
Achievement in Foods Classes, Studying, 263 
ApaMs, ArtHUrR S. Decade of Decision: Our Responsibility 
for Freedom as Citizens, 508 
Admission Charges for the Annual Meeting [ed.], 445 
Adoption of ASA Standard for Utensils Surveyed [ed.], 206 
Adult Education: see Education and Home Economics Edu- 
cation 
Affiliated State Associations—1951—52, Presidents of, 578 
Aging: Report from the 1950 Conference on Aging, 42 
Aktiv Hushdllning Serves Swedish Families. 800 
All Aboard .. . for Better Utensils, 710 
Auticoop, Mary Brown. Professional Seminar in Consumer 
Services Held, 115 
American Academy of Political and Social Science: “Les- 
sons from Asia” at Philadelphia Meeting, 650 
American Association forthe Advancement of Science: AHEA 
Plans Family Life Program for AAAS Meeting [ed.], 803; 
AHEA Presents Program at Annual AAAS Meeting, 207; 
AHEA to Participate in Annual Meeting of AAAS [ed.]. 
649 
American Home Economics Association: Admission Charges 
for the Annual Meeting [ed.], 445; AHEA Announces 
Three New Publications [ed.], 445; AHEA Budget, 1951- 
52. 572; The AHEA Building. 449, 652, see also 114, 170, 
250, 572. 652, 706, 709, 715; AHEA Division Plans Foreign 
Aid Program,449 ; AHEA Fellowships Awarded, 431; AHEA 
Group Listing Summer Study Opportunities, 292; AHEA 
Moves,.170; AHEA National Testing Program,357; AHEA 
—New Life at Forty, 517; AHEA Offers Two 1952-53 Re- 
search Fellowships, 724; AHEA Plans Family Life Pro- 
gram for AAAS Meeting [ed.], 803; AHEA Presents Pro- 
gram at Annual AAAS Meeting, 207; AHEA Public Re- 
lations Committee Holds Workshop, 372; AHEA to Par- 
ticipate in Annual Meeting of AAAS [ed.], 649; AHEA 
Workshop Studies Large Institutions, 447; AHEA’s Ob- 
jectives Needed More Than Ever Today [ed.], 117; An- 
nual Meeting: Cleveland, June 26—-29, 432 see also 31, 199, 
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274, 360; Association Business Reports, 521-586; Auditor's 
Report, 653-654 ; Calling All Coileges for Appraisal Mate- 
rials, 290; Can AHEA Become an Effective Force for 
Standards? 171; Chicago HEIB Group Offers Career Film 
{ed.], 287; Children and Youth as Cleveland Topic, 360; 
College Clubs, 520, 669, 739, 821; Committee [Consumer 
Interests Committee] Reviews Work and Makes New 
Plans, 44; Constitution and Bylaws, 573, see also 373; 
Copies of New Standards Available from AHEA, 292; 
Date Set for Second Statistics Workshop, 209; Depart- 
ments Strengthen Committee Organization [ed.], 371; Di- 
gest of Rayon Standards Available from AHEA [ed.], 206; 
Esther McGinnis to Conduct Special AHEA Project [ed.], 
648; Exhibits Add to Value of AHEA Annual Meeting 
{[ed.], 445; Food and Nutrition Booklet “What’s the An- 
swer”? [ed.], 723; Food and Nutrition Division Asks for 
Research Reports, 45, 798; High Lights of the 42d Annual 
Meeting of the American Home Economics Association, 
518; HEIB’s Chuckle at “The Public and We,” 722; How 
Fast Are We Growing? 192; In May We Elect Our Next 
President [ed.], 287; Increase in AHEA Dues Proposed for 
1952 [ed.]. 371; Introducing New AHEA Officers, 500; 
Journal Editor Resigns [ed.], 206; Legislative Program, 
571; Legislative Program Proposed for 1951-52, 446; Mov- 
ing Day and Plans Ahead, 250, see also 170; 1951-52 Mem- 
bership Cards to Be Mailed in September [ed.], 445; Nomi- 
nations Accepted for the 1952 Borden Award, 724; Officers 
and Committees—1951—52, 579-585; “Our” Cookbook Aids 
United Nations Day, 724; Our Relationships—Public and 
Family, 644; Permanent Headquarters, 114, 170, 250, 449. 
572, 652, 706, 709, 715; Permanent Headquarters Fund, 105, 
511, 572, 643, 651, 723; Phi Upsilon Omicron Aids Head- 
quarters Fund [ed.], 723; Plans in Progress for 1952 Meet- 
ing in Atlantic City [ed.], 723, see also 804; Presidents of 
Affiliated State Associations, 578; Preview of 42d Annual 
Meeting, 31; Program of Work, 1951-52, 562; Proposed 
Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 373; Public 
Relations Exchange, 725; Resolutions, 557; Scholarships 
Foster International Good Will, 186; The Special Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association Project in Family Life 
Education Supported by Funds from the Grant Founda- 
tion, 690: State Home Economics Association Meetings— 
Spring 1951, 178; Statement of Income and Expense, 654; 
Statistical Report of State Associations, 577; Statistics 
Workshop Report Available [ed.], 648; Study of Associa- 
tion’s Object and Program of Work [ed.], 803; Suggestions 
to Authors of Research Articles [ed.], 649, see also 798; 
Tentative Program of the 42d Annual Meeting, 108, 198, 
276. 361; Treasurer and Investment Committee, From the, 
522: Year-round Plans Encourage Annual Meeting At- 
tendance, 290, see also Committees [AHEA], Departments 
[AHEA], and Divisions [AHEA] 

AHEA Announces Three New Publications [ed.], 445 

AHEFA Building, The, 449, 652; see also 114, 170, 250, 572, 
706, 709, 715 

AHEA Division Plans Foreign Aid Program, 449 

AHEA Fellowships Awarded, 431 

AHEA Group Listing Summer Study Opportunities, 292 

AHEA Headquarters Building on Colored Slides, 715 

AHEA National Testing Program, 357 

AHEA—New Life at Forty, 517 

AHEA Offers Two 1952-53 Research Fellowships, 724 

AHEA Plans Family Life Program for AAAS Meeting [ed.], 
803 

AHEA Presents Program at Annual AAAS Meeting, 207 

AHEA Public Relations Committee Holds Workshop, 372 

AHEA to Participate in Annual Meeting of AAAS [ed.], 649 

AHEA Workshop Studies Large Institutions, 447 

AHEA’s Objectives Needed More Than Ever Today [ed.], 
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American Relief for Korea Urges Clothing Gifts [ed.], 804 

American Social System, Our Responsibility for Freedom— 
Home Economics and the, 512 

ASA Standard for Utensils Surveyed, Adoption of [ed.], 206 

Amon, Epona P. Home Economics Educators Take Stock, 
257 

ANprews, BensamMin R. Salute to AHEA’s Permanent 
Headquarters, 652 

ANpbrEWsS, STANLEY. Food and the Present World Tensions, 
691 

Annual Meeting: Cleveland, June 26-29, 432; see also Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association 

Apartment Dormitory, Students Appreciate, 204 

Appraisal Materials, Calling All Colleges for, 290 

Ardenia Chapman Praised for Standards Work [ed.], 649 

Art Division [AHEA], Reports, 529, 586 

Asia: “Lessons from Asia” at Philadelphia Meeting, 650 

Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 521-586 

Atlantic City Meeting: see AHEA and 804 

AUBLE, JACQUELINE FuLterR. Independent Boarding Home 
Parents, 785 

Auditor’s Statement and Certificate [AHEA], 653, 654 

AvucustTINE, Grace M. Date Set for Second Statistics Work- 
shop, 209; Statistics Workshop Offers Graduate Credit, 291 

Ayers, Rutu. Mobilizing Consumers and Retailers, 428 


B 


Baking Industry’s View of Proposed Standards: see Federal 
Bread Standards Discussed, 179 
Balderston, Ray, Honored by Fellowship Fund [ed.], 648 
Batpwin, Keturan E. AHEA—New Life at Forty, 517; Pro- 
posed Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 373 
Barser, Mary I. The Home Economist and Civil Defense, 
780 
Barciay, Marion §., ef al. Family Life Education in Florida 
Communities, 622 
Barnes, JANE Witson. House Improvements in a Rural 
Area, 189 
BarooaH, PkAMILA Panpit. USA Training of Value in India, 
443 
Barser, Marcaret Q. Public Relations Through Home Eco- 
nomics, 440 
Beip1nGc, Harwoop 8. Clothing for Cold Weather, 200 
Bett, Georcta Laxson. Multi-purpose Meal Planning, 645 
Benne, Outve. Time and Motion Studies [Kansas State 
College], 821 
[Best, Carol] see Washington News, 612 
Beyer, Glenn H. Interdisciplinary Research in Housing, 
782 
Boarding Home Parents, Independent, 785 
Boerrcuer, Lucitute. Garden Clubs and Home Economics, 
416 
Bono, Heten Jupy. AHEA Public Relations Committee 
Holds Workshop, 372 
Bonpe, RutH. AHEA National Testing Program, 357 
Books Received: 
AS.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials, 211 
Art of Serving Food Attractively, The, 375 
Book of Mediterranean Food, A, 122 
Buffet Cookbook, The, 452 
Building Your Marriage, 726 
Chafing-Dish Cookery, 122 
Children from Seed to Saplings, 806 
Child’s First Cook Book, A, 452 
Complete Book of Furniture Repair and Refinishing, The, 
121 
Consumer Living, 655 
Continental Dessert Delicacies, 122 
Counseling Adolescents, 48 
Creative Hands, 808 
Danish Cookery, 452 
Essentials of Nutrition, 726 
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Books Received (Continued) 
Family Centered Maternity and Infant Care, 293 
Family Meals and Hospitality, 655 
Five H’s, The, 807 
Food Values of Portions Commonly Used, 375 
Foods: Their Selection and Preparation, 210 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 452 
Functions of a Modern University: Proceedings of the 
First Symposium Sponsored by State University of New 
York, 375 
Good Food from France, 452 
Good Food from Mexico, 122 
Growth and Development of Children, 806 
Handweaver’s Pattern Book, A, 211 
Hospital Dietary Department, The, 656 
How Love Grows in Marriage, 293 
Introduction to Textile Chemistry, 122 
Large Quantity Recipes, 726 
Main Line Cook Book, The, 375 
Making the Most of Your Food Freezer, 808 
Management in Family Living, 121 
Marriage Analysis: Foundations for Successful Family 
Life, 47 
Marriage and Family Relationships, 48 
Methods in Food Analysis: Applied to Plant Products, 375 
Methods of Good Teaching, 807 
Modern Homemaker’s Cookbook, 122 
Money Wise, 121 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy, 47 
Nutritional Improvement of Life, The, 47 
Occupational Guidance, 210 
100 Meat-Saving Recipes, 452 
Party Sampler, The, 656 
Personal Finance, 452 
Physiology of Heat Regulation and the Science of Cloth- 
ing, 211 
Planning the Older Years, 451 
Practical Book of Food Shopping, The, 655 
Principles and Techniques in Social Casework: Selected 
Articles 1940-50, 726 
Problems of Aging, 656 
Problems of Infancy and Childhood, 656 
Psychologist Looks at Sex and Marriage, The, 807 
Quantity Cookery, 375 
Rug and Carpet Book, The, 452 
School in American Culture, The, 451 
Sculpture in Wood, 122 
Social Welfare Forum, 1950, The, 452 
Story of Lace and Embroidery, The, 727 
Study of Some Aspects of Home Economics Education in 
Canadian Universities, A, 807 
Symposium on the Healthy Personality, 656 
Teaching Better Nutrition, 451 
Television and Our Children, 727 
These Well-Adjusted Children, 727 
Treasury of Country Cookery, A, 375 
United States of America, Its People and Its Homes, The, 
648 
World’s Favorite Recipes, The, 520, 724 
Your Child and Other People At Home, At School, At 
Play, 210 
Your Pattern Cutting, 656 
Your Weight and Your Life, 806 
Borden Award, Nominations Accepted for the 1952, 724 
Braptey, W. B. Federal Bread Standards Discussed [A 
Symposium], 179 
Brasie, Murer (and Mary 8. Ryan). Study of Snowsuits 
for Preschool Children, 637 
Bread: Federal Bread Standards Discussed, 179 
Breakfast Habits and Children’s Personality, 721 
Brown, Acnes C. (and Sara Hervey). “Lessons from Asia” 
at Philadelphia Meeting, 650 
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Brown, Muriet W. Laboratory for Social Action, 345 

Brucellosis, Indiana’s Fight against, 268 

Bryan, Mary peEGarMo (and Lenna F. Cooper). Supple- 
menting the School Lunch, 355 

Budget [AHEAI], 572 

Budgets, Fashions in, 619 

Burns, Bernice. HEIB’s Chuckle at “The Public and We,” 
722 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 526 

Business-sponsored Teaching Aids Discussed, 369 

Bylaws. Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and, 373, 
573 

Calling All Colleges for Appraisal Materials, 290 

Can AHEA Become an Effective Force for Standards? 171 

Can the World Feed Its Population? 411 

Career Talent Search, 374 

‘areers: Chicago HEIB Group Offers Career Film [ed.], 
287; Christine Ricker Describes Institution Management 
Career, 671; Home Economics Girls Prepared for Home- 
making Says Reba Seddon, 741; Popular Home Economics 
Career Wheel Revised [ed.], 206 

‘arrorL, W. E. Subsidy for Talent, 635; see also 769 

‘hairs: Straight Chairs Buying Guide Ready [ed.], 206 

‘hallenge of Textile Problems, The, 85 

“HANEY, MarGarer 8. Inquiry about Planning Family Liv- 
ing Course [ed.], 371; Nominations Accepted for the 1952 
Borden Award, 724 

‘HAPMAN, ArpENTIA. Can AHEA Become an Effective Force 
for Standards? 171; see also Ardenia Chapman Praised for 
Standards Work [ed.]. 649 

‘hicago HEIB Group Offers Career Film, 287 

‘hick Growth Teaches Nutrition, 351 

‘hild Development see Family Relations and Child Devel- 
opment 

‘hildren: Children and Youth as Cleveland Topic, 360; 
Teen-Age Interest in Children, 23; see also Family Rela- 
tions and Child Development and Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 

‘hildren and Youth as Cleveland Topic, 360 

The White House Conference, 
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“HITTENDEN, GerTRUDE 
1950, S3 

“HRISTIAN, JOHNIE 
Relations, 725 

ticker Describes Institution Management Career 


State Department Discusses Economic 


Christine 
671 

Citizens’ Committee Improves Housing, 17 

Citizens Committee on Education Meets, 449 

Citizens: Decade of Decision—Our Responsibility for Free- 
dom as Citizens, 508 

Citizens Federal Committee on Education: Citizens Com- 
mittee Meets, 449 

Civil Defense Household First Aid Kit, 834 

Civil Defense, The Home Economist and, 780 

Classroom Personnel Organization, 270 

Cleveland Meeting [AHEA]: see American Home Econom- 
ics Association 

Cleveland Meeting Plans, 274 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing for Cold Weather, 200 

Clothing Owned by New York Farm Families, 716 

Clothing Seminar Report Raises Timely Questions, 288 

Coacs, Mavp C. (and Rutu M. Leverton). Food Choices 
of Nebraska Children, 176 

Cold Weather, Clothing for, 200 

College Clubs, 520, 669, 739, 821 

College Clubs Department [AHEA], Reports, 542, 570 

College Education, Our Roles in, 335 

Colleges and Universities Department [AHEA] Reports, 
535, 566 

Color-scope Method for Clothing Classes, The, 646 
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Committee Advises on Women in Services [ed.], 803 

Committee [Consumer Interests Committee] Reviews Work 
and Makes New Plans, 44 

Committee Organization, Departments Strengthen [ed.], 371 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 579-585; Reports: AHEA 
Health, 544; AHEA Public Relations, 544; AHEA Publi- 
cations, Advisory Editorial on, 546; Apprentice Training, 
547; Awards, 547; Budget, Advisory on, 572; BITNHE, 
Advisory on, 547; College Clubs, Advisory on, 548; Com- 
mittees, 549; Constitution and Bylaws, 549, 573; Consumer 
Interests, 549; Councilors’ Credentials, 551; Elections, 551; 
Evaluation, 551; Fellowship Awards, 552; Home Econom- 
ics in Higher Education, 552; International, 553; Invest- 
ment, 522; Legislative, 554, 571; Local Arrangements for 
1951 Annual Meeting, 555; Membership Credentials, 555; 
Nominating, 55; Permanent Headquarters Fund, 556; Per- 
manent Headquarters Selection, 556; Program for the 1951 
Annual Meeting, 556; Program-of-work, 1951—52, 562, 571; 
Resolutions, 557; Review of Advertising, 557; Time and 
Place of Annual Meeting, 557 

Community Clothing Centers, 266 

Community Nutrition, A Program in, 12 

Comparison of Effects of Wringer and Spinner Water Ex- 
traction on Deterioration of Fabrics, 277 

Conference on Aging, Report from the 1950, 42 

Conference on Occupied Areas, Report of, 118 

Conference Studies Group Processes, Oklahoma, 38 

Conference Studies Role of Women in the Defense Decade 
fed.], 803 

Constitution and Bylaws, Proposed Revision of AHEA, 373, 
573 

Construction of a Farm Family Level of Living Scale for 
the 11 Western States, 109 

Consumer Interests: Committee Reviews Work and Makes 
New Plans. 44 

Consumer Problems: Aktiv Hushdllning Serves Swedish 
Families, 800; All Aboard ... for Better Utensils, 710; 
Consumer-Retailer Co-ordinating Committee, 725; Con- 
sumer Speaks Project on Teen-Agers’ Preferences, 370; 
Family Living Outlook, 1951, 103; The Meaning of Labels 
to College Students, 368; Mobilizing Consumers and Re- 
tailers, 428; Professional Seminar in Consumer Services 
Held, 115; Relationships of Business and Consumers Stud- 
ied [ed.], 117; Straight Chairs Buying Guide Ready [ed.], 
206; see also Standards 

Consumer-Retailer Co-ordinating Committee, 725 

Consumer Services: Professional Seminar in Consumer Serv- 
ices Held, 115 

Consumer Speaks Project: Consumer Speaks .ro)-.t on 
Teen-Agers’ Preferences, 370; Straight Chairs Buying 
Guide Ready [ed.], 206 

Consumer Speaks Project on Teen-Agers’ Preferences, 370 

Consumers and Retailers, Mobilizing, 428 

Consumers Committee, Hazel Kyrk Appointed to [ed.], 648 

Controls: Price and Wage Controls Require Self-Control, 
616 

Cookbook for UN Day International Dinners [ed.], 445; 
see also 520 and 724 

Coon, BevtAn I. Doctoral Programs for Home Economists 
Reviewed, 443; Meeting on Higher Education in National 
Service Reported, 45; Our Roles in College Education, 335 

Cooper, Lenna F. (and Mary peGarmMo Bryan). Supple- 
menting the School Lunch, 355 

Copies of New Standards Available from AHEA, 292 

Corsin, Marcaret Reep. The Hygiene of Housing [A Sym- 
posium], 629 

Corn Meal: The Quality and Practicability of a Refrigerated 
Prepared Dry Corn Meal Muffin Mix, 713 

Cotton Fabrics, Serviceability of Four Types of, 788 

Counseling: Financial Counseling for Families, 19; see also 
Vocational Guidance 
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Dates, Rutu J., et al. Family Life Education in Florida 
Communities, 622 

Date Set for Second Statistics Workshop, 209 

Davies, VERNON (and ANNA L. Woop). Construction of a 
Farm Family Level of Living Scale for the 11 Western 
States, 109 

Davis, Atuison. Our Responsibility for Freedom: Home 
Economics and the American Social System, 512 

Davis, IrENE Horcuxkiss. Home, Launderette, and Com- 
mercial Costs of Laundry in an Indiana Community, 32 

Decade of Decision: Our Responsibility for Freedom as Citi- 
zens, 508 

Defense Decade, Conference Studies Role of Women in the 
[ed.], 803 

Defense, Home Economists Plan for, 339 

Defense Impacts on Levels of Living, 773 

Defense Plans Considered by Women’s Organizations, 44 

Defense, The Home Economist and Civil, 780 

DeGrarr, Herre... Can the World Feed Its Population? 411 

Departments [AHEA]: Officers, 580; Reports: College 
Clubs, 542, 570; Colleges and Universities, 535, 566; Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, and Adult Education, 536, 566; Ex- 
tension Service, 536. 567; Farmers Home Administration, 
538, 567; Home Economics in Business, 538, 568; Home 
Economics in Institution Administration, 539, 568; Home- 
making, 540, 568; Research, 541, 568; Social Welfare and 
Public Health, 541, 569 

Departments Strengthen Committee Organization, 371 

Dickins, DororHy. Mississippi Committee Plans Family 
Economics Projects, 801 

Digest of Rayon Standards Available from AHEA, 206 

Dishwashers, Location and Counter Areas for Mechanical, 
802 

Divisions [AHEA]: Officers, 579-580; Reports: Art, 529, 586; 
Family Economics—Home Management, 529, 563; Family 
Relations and Child Development, 531, 563; Food and 
Nutrition, 533, 564; Housing, 534; Housing and House- 
hold Equipment, 565; Textiles and Clothing, 534, 565 

Doctoral Programs for Home Economists Reviewed, 443 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1950—51— 
Part I, 711; Part II, 794 

DretsspacH, Marcaret B. (and EvizasetH Hanpy). Type A 
and Self-selected Lunches in Five High Schools, 435 

Dresses: see Textiles and Clothing 

Drin Ker, Gertrupe. Housing in Your Community. 106 

Dry Cleaning: The Challenge of Textile Problems, 85 

Dues: Increase in AHEA Dues Proposed for 1952 [ed.], 371 

Dunsar, P. B. Federal Bread Standards Discussed [A Sym- 
posium], 179 

DuNHAM, ELLEN-ANN. All Aboard . . . for Better Utensils, 
710 

Dunpny, Cornevia. Qualifications for Home Economists in 
Welfare Agencies, 272 

Dye, Marie. Calling All Colleges for Appraisal Materials, 
290; Higher Education Moves Ahead. 699; Summer Work- 
shops Aid in Self Evaluation, 446; Which Emphasis for 
Professional Training? [A Symposium]. 251 


E 


East. Africa, Home Economics in, 777 

EpaBuRN, CLARA. Functional House Dresses, 423 

Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 528 

Editor’s Mail, From the, 49, 123, 212, 294, 376, 453, 657, 728, 
809 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals, 50, 125, 214, 295, 377, 
454, 659, (Higher) 730, (Elementary, Secondary, and Adult) 
811; AHEA Group Listing Summer Study Opportunities, 
292; AHEA National Testing Program, 357; Business- 
sponsored Teaching Aids Discussed, 369; Chick Growth 
Teaches Nutrition, 351; Citizens Committee on Educa- 
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Education (Continued) 
tion Meets, 449; Classroom Personnel Organization, 270: 
The Colorscope Method for Clothing Classes, 646; Dec- 
ade of Decision: Our Responsibility for Freedom as Citi- 
zens, 508; Evaluation Rewards Evident at Workshop, 650; 
Family Life Education in Florida Communities, 622; The 
Foreign Student at an American University, 40; Growth 
Through Experience Programs, 183; Home Economies in 
General Education, 695; Meeting on Higher Education in 
National Service Reported, 45; Midwest Workshop for 
Small Institutions, 650; Our Responsibility for Freedom: 
Home Economics and the American Social System, 512: 
Our Teachers and Adult Education, 701; Student Teachers 
Link Work in Puerto Rico, 286; Teen-Age Interest in 
Children, 23; Workshop for School Lunch Managers and 
Personnel, 645; see also Home Economics Education 

Effect of Certain Variable Factors on Removal of Soil from 
Cotton Fabric, 279 

Effect on College Girl of Feeling Well Dressed, 799 

Effectiveness of Certain Mothproofing Treatments on Se- 
lected Wool Fabrics and Their Permanence to Light and 
Cleaning. The, 362 

Effects of Storage, Washing, and Cooking on the Thiamine 
Content of Rice, The, 641 

EHRENKRANZ, FiLorence. Effect of Certain Variable Factors 
on Removal of Soil from Cotton Fabric. 279 

Elementary, Secondary. and Adult Education Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 536, 566 

Emulsions of Fat for Intravenous Use. 113 

Eppricut, Ercet 8. Vitalizing Nutrition Teaching, 89 

Equipment: Improved Clothing Laboratories, 426 

ErisMAN, Rose (and JENNIE Witmor). Research Points to 
New Versatility for Turkey, 43 

Espuin, Suircey. Students Appreciate Apartment Dormitory. 
204 

Esse.cen, Jr.. W. B.. ef al. Use of Home Canning Jars for 
Home and Locker Freezing. 433 

Esther MeGinnis to Conduct Special AHEA Project [ed.]. 
648 

Evaluation Rewards Evident at Workshop. 650 

Executive Secretary [AHEA]. Report. 523 

Exhibits Add to Value of AHEA Annual Meeting [ed.]. 445 

Experience Programs, Growth Through, 183 

Extension Service Department [AHEA]. Reports, 536. 567 


F 


Fabrics: Comparison of Effects of Wringer and Spinner 
Water Extraction on Deterioration of Fabrics, 277: sce 
also Textiles and Clothing 

FALLGATTER, FLorENceE. JourNAL Editor Resigns, 206; Mov- 
ing Day and Plans Ahead, 250; Our Responsibility for 
Freedom: As Home Economists of Today, 501 

Families: Financial Counseling for Families, 19; Free Fam- 
ilies Build Free Persons. 613 

Family Economices-Home Management: Abstracts from Pe- 
riodicals, 51, 126, 215, 296, 378, 455, 660. 731, 812; Clothing 
Owned by New York Farm Families. 716; Construction 
of a Farm Family Level of Living Scale for the 11 West- 
ern States, 109; Defense Impacts on Levels of Living, 773: 
Family Living Outlook, 1951, 103; Fashions in Budgets. 
619; Financial Counseling for Families, 19; Home, Laun- 
derette, and Commercial Costs of Laundry in an Indiana 
Community, 32; Housing in Your Community, 106; Mis- 
sissippi Committee Plans Family Economies Projects, 801; 
Price and Wage Controls Require Self-Control, 616; What 
Farm Families Spend for Housing, 259 

Family Economics—Home Management Division [AHEA]. 
Reports, 529, 563 

Family Life Education in Florida Communities, 622 

Family Life Program for AAAS Meeting, AHEA Plans [ed.], 
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Family Living: Family Living Outlook, 1951, 103; Inquiry 
about Planning Family Living Course [ed.], 371; see also 
Family Economics-Home Management and Family Re- 
lations and Child Development 

Family Living Outlook, 1951, 103 

Family Meal Experience Extends Laboratory Work, 442 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 53, 128, 217, 298, 380, 457, 662, 733, 814; Break- 
fast Habits and Children’s Personality, 721; Free Fami- 
lies Build Free Persons, 613; Independent Boarding Home 
Parents, 785; In-Law Relationship Adjustment of Couples 
Married Between Two and Eleven Years, 35; The Steady 
Ground of Guidance, 95; The White House Conference, 
1950, 83; see also Family Living and Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 

Family Relations and Child Development Division [AHEA], 
Reports, 531, 563 

Family Service: “Supervised” Homemaker Service a Grow- 
ing Field, 285 

Farm Families: Clothing Owned by New York Farm Fami- 
lies, 716; Construction of a Farm Family Level of Living 
Seale for the 11 Western States, 109; What Farm Fami- 
lies Spend for Housing, 259 

Farmers Home Administration: Housing in Your Commu- 
nitv, 106; Year-round Plans Encourage Annual Meeting 
Attendance, 290 

Farmers Home Administration Department [AHEA]. Re- 
ports, 538, 567 

Farmhouse Planning: How to Build a House Plan, 348 

Fashions in Budgets, 619 

Federal Bread Standards Discussed, 179 

Fevers. C. R., et al. Use of Home Canning Jars for Home 
and Locker Freezing, 433 

Fellows [AHEA], Reports: Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1950-51. 
561; Evaporated Milk Association Fellow, 1950-51, 561; 
Omicron Nu Fellow, 1950-51, 561 

Fellowships: AHEA Fellowships Awarded, 431; AHEA 
Offers Two 1952-53 Research Fellowships, 724 

Fenton. Farra (and Wrnona L. Morcan). Research Impli- 
cations of the White House Conference. 208 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 525 

Films: Chicago HEIB Group Offers Career Film [ed.], 287; 
Motion Picture Project Sponsored, 418 

Financial Counseling for Families, 19 

First Aid Kit. Civil Defense Household, 834 

First Course in Clothing and Textiles, 195 

Flood Disaster, Red Cross Fights, 704 

Food Choices of Nebraska Children, 176 

Food Mixes and Frozen Foods, 14 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods: 54, 
129. 218, 299, 381. 458, 663. 734, 815; Nutrition: 55, 130. 
219, 300, 382, 459. 664. 735. 816: Breakfast Habits and 
Children’s Personality, 721; Can the World Feed Its Pop- 
ulation? 411; Chick Growth Teaches Nutrition, 351; The 
Effects of Storage, Washing, and Cooking on the Thia- 
mine Content of Rice, 641; Emulsions of Fat for In- 
travenous Use, 113; Federal Bread Standards Discussed, 
179; Food and Nutrition Booklet “What's the Answer?” 
fed.], 723; Food and the Present World Tensions, 691; 
Food Choices of Nebraska Children, 176; Food Mixes 
and Frozen Foods, 14; Multi-purpose Meal Planning, 645; 
“Our” Cookbook Aids United Nations Day, 724: Palata- 
bility of Home-canned Tomatoes, 282; A Program in Com- 
munity Nutrition, 12; The Quality and Practicability of 
a Refrigerated Prepared Dry Corn Meal Muffin Mix, 713; 
Research Points to New Versatility for Turkey, 43; Sup- 
plementing the School Lunch, 355; Vitalizing Nutrition 
Teaching, 89 

Food and Nutrition Booklet “What’s the Answer?” [ed.], 723 

Food and Nutrition Division Asks for Research Reports, 45; 
ace also 798 
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Food and Nutrition Division [AHEA], Reports, 533, 564 

Food and the Present World Tensions, 691 

Food Preparation Classes: Family Meal Experience Extends 
Laboratory Work, 442 

Foods: see Food and Nutrition 

Foods Classes, Studying Achievement in, 263 

For Better Understanding of Home Economics, 450 

For White House Conference Follow-up, 120 

Foreign Aid Program, AHEA Division Plans, 449 

Foreign Student at an American University, The, 40 

Former AHEA Student Writes from Syria, 719 

Forward Lock for Home Economics, A, 419 

42d Annual Meeting see American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 

4-H Clubs Acquire National Center [ed.], 445 

Franzen, (and KatuHartne Pappock Hess). The Ef- 
fectiveness of Certain Mothproofing Treatments on Se- 
lected Wool Fabrics and Their Permanence to Light and 
Cleaning, 362 

Free Families Build Free Persons, 613 

Freedom: Decade of Decision—Our Responsibility for Free- 
dom as Citizens, 508; Our Responsibility for Freedom 
As Home Economists of Today, 501, As Home Econo- 
mists of Tomorrow, 505; Our Responsibility for Freedom 
—Home Economics and the American Social System, 512 

FREEMAN, Crawrorp. What Farm Families Spend for 
Housing, 259 

Freezing, Use of Home Canning Jars for Home and Locker, 
433 

Frozen Foods: Food Mixes and Frozen Foods, 14; Research 
Points to New Versatility for Turkey, 43 

Frysinger, Grace, Fellowship Fund [ed.], 648 

ANNA Carot. Learning Experiences at the Grass- 
Roots, 441 

Functional House Dresses, 423 


G 


Garden Clubs and Home Economists, 416 

General Education: Home Economics in General Educa- 
tion, 695; Which Emphasis for Professional Training? 251 

German Research Center Needs Lists of Projects, 288 

Germany, Home Economies in, 719 

Geyer, Rosert P. Emulsions of Fat for Intravenous Use, 
113 

Gippincs, Mate L. Midwest Workshop for Small Institu- 
tions, 650 

Gitmour, Mary L. “Index for Living’—New TV Show, 286 

Gitptn, Giapys L.. et al. Palatability of Home-canned To- 
matoes, 282 

Gornarp, Marcarer. The Quality and Practicability of a 
Refrigerated Dry Corn Meal Muffin Mix, 713 

Grace Frysinger Fellowship Fund [ed.], 648 

GraHaM, E. Community Clothing Centers, 266 

Grant Foundation Project: see Washington News, 690 

Gray, Epona R. Clothing Seminar Report Raises Timely 
Questions, 288 

Gray, Marrua. Our Responsibility for Freedom: As Home 
Economists of Tomorrow, 505 

Greek Women Welcome Home Economics Centers, 204 

GREEN Woop, Louise et al., Serviceability of Four Types 
of Cotton Fabrics, 788 

Greey, Dororny M. Is a “Subsidy for Talent” the An- 
swer? 769; see also 635 

GrirrirHs, [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 794 

GriswoL_p, JANE (and KaTHLeEEN Krenstra). Red Cross 
Fights Flood Disaster, 704 

Gross, Bernice J. (and Kay Young Macktey). Family 
Meal Experience Extends Laboratory Work, 442 

Group Processes, Oklahoma Conference Studies, 38 

Growth Through Experience Programs, 183 

Guidance, The Steady Ground of, 95 
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Hacer, Levta V. Consumer Speaks Project on Teen-Agers’ 
Preferences, 370 

Ouivia A., et al. Palatability of Home-canned 
Tomatoes, 282 

Hanpy, (and Marcaret B. Dretspacn). Type A 
and Self-selected Lunches in Five High Schools, 435 

Hanson, Auprey Keiru. Classroom Personnel Organization, 
270 

Harkin, Auice M., et al. Palatability of Home-canned To- 
matoes, 282 

Hatcu, Heiten Berry, et al. Research Implications of the 
White House Conference, 208 

Hawkins, Mary. Home Economists Plan for Defense, 339; 
see Washington News, 612 

Haze. Kyrx Appointed to Consumers Committee [ed.], 648 

Health Education, Progress in Co-operation for, 373 

HENKEL, JEAN (and JANeT SmitH Wricut). Achievement 
in Clothing Construction, 626; (and Lovise Barirp Se- 
RONSY). First Course in Clothing and Textiles, 195 

HERRINGTON, Evetyn M. Our Teachers and Adult Educa- 
tion, 701 

Hervey, Sara (and AcNes C. Brown). “Lessons from Asia” 
at Philadelphia Meeting, 650 

HESELTINE, Marsorre M. Preview of 42d Annual Meeting, 
31; Role of State Associations in the Conference Follow- 
up, 208; (and Mitprep Horton), Defense Plans Considered 
by Women’s Organizations, 44 

Hess, Karuarine Pappock (and RutH Franzen). The Ef- 
fectiveness of Certain Mothproofing Treatments on Se- 
lected Wool Fabrics and Their Permanence to Light and 
Cleaning, 362 

Hever, Leone ANN (and Sytvia Suiras). Fashions in Budg- 
ets, 619 

High Lights of the 42d Annual Meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, 518 

Higher Education in National Service Reported, Meeting 
on, 45 

Higher Education Moves Ahead, 699 

Rutu. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 796 

Houim, Norma H., et al. Serviceability of Four Types of 
Cotton Fabrics, 788 

Houmes, Susan. The Foreign Student at an American Uni- 
versity, 40 

Hotrzctaw, KATHARINE. German Research Center Needs 
Lists of Projects [ed.], 288 

Home Economics, A Forward Look for, 419 

Home Economics Abroad: Aktiv Hushdllning Serves Swed- 
ish Families, 800; Former AHEA Student Writes from 
Syria, 719; Greek Women Welcome Home Economics 
Centers, 204; Home Economies in East Africa, 777; Home 
Ecor.omics in Germany, 719; Home Economists the World 
Around, 93; see also International 

Home Economics and the American Social System, 512 

Home Economics Centers: Greek Women Welcome Home 
Economics Centers, 204 

Home Economics Education: AHEA Workshop Studies 
Large Institutions, 447; Clothing Seminar Report Raises 
Timely Questions, 288; Doctoral Programs for Home 
Economists Reviewed, 443; Family Meal Experience Ex- 
tends Laboratory Work, 442; First Course in Clothing and 
Textiles, 195; A Forward Look for Home Economics. 419; 
Higher Education Moves Ahead, 699; Home Economics 
Educators Take Stock, 257; Home Economics in General 
Education, 695; Improved Clothing Laboratories, 426; Is 
Clothing Construction Best Curriculum Basis? [ed.], 289; 
Learning Experiences at the Grass-Roots, 441; Oklahoma 
Conference Studies Group Processes, 38; Our Responsi- 
bility for Freedom: As Home Economists of Today, 501, 
As Home Economists of Tomorrow, 505; Our Roles in 
College Education, 335; A Plan for Clothing Internships, 
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Home Economics Education (Continued) 
27; Some Homemaking Projects Designed for Grade 
Classes, 116; Studying Achievement in Foods Classes, 263; 
Subsidy for Talent, 635, see also 769; Teacher Educators 
and Supervisors Meet, 444; Vitalizing Nutrition Teaching, 
89; Which Emphasis for Professional Training? 251; sce 
also Education 

Home Economics Educators Take Stock, 257 

Home Economics, For Better Understanding of, 450 

Home Economics: Foundation for the Future, 292 

Home Economics Girls Prepared for Homemaking Says 
Reba Seddon, 741 

Home Economics in Business Department [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 538, 568 

HEIB Group Offers Career Film, Chicago [ed.], 287 

HEIB’s Chuckle at “The Public and We,” 722 

Home Economics in East Africa, 777 

Home Economics in General Education, 695 

Home Economics in Germany, 719 

Home Economics in Institution Administration Department 
[AHEA], Reports, 539, 568 

Home Economics, Public Relations Through, 440 

Home Economist and Civil Defense, The, 780 

Home Economists: Our Responsibility for Freedom—As 
Home Economists of Today, 501; As Home Economists of 
Tomorrow, 505 

Home Economists, Garden Clubs and, 416 

Home Economists in Welfare Agencies, Qualifications for, 
272 

Home Economists Plan for Defense, 339 

Home Economists the World Around, 93 

Home, Launderette, and Commercial Costs of Laundry in 
an Indiana Community, 32 

Home Safety Service Membership Plan [ed.}, 804 

Home, World Security Begins at, 516 

Homemaker Service a Growing Field, “Supervised,” 285 

Homemaking Department [AHEA] Reports, 540, 568 

Homemaking Projects: Some Homemaking Projects De- 
signed for Grade Classes, 116 

Horton, Mitprep. Increase in AHEA Dues Proposed for 
1952 [ed.], 371; (and Marsortre M. Hesettine), Defense 
Plans Considered by Women’s Organizations, 44 

House at Twentieth and Q, The 706 

House at Twentieth and Q Today, The, 709 

House Dresses, Functional, 423 

House Furnishings: see Housing and Household Equipment 

House Improvements in a Rural Area, 189 

House Plan. How to Build a, 348 

Household Equipment: see Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Housing: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Housing and Household Equipment: Abstracts from Peri- 
odicals (Housing) 56, 131, 220, 301, 383, 460, 665, (Housing 
and Household Equipment) 736, 817; Adoption of ASA 
Standard for Utensils Surveyed [ed.], 206; All Aboard 

. for Better Utensils, 710; Citizens’ Committee Im- 
proves Housing, 17; Comparison of Effects of Wringer 
and Spinner Water Extraction on Deterioration of Fab- 
ries, 2 House Improvements in a Rural Area, 189; 
Housing Committee Report Available, 449; Housing in 
Your Community, 106; Housing Preferences of Nebraska 
Farm Families, 302; How to Build a House Plan, 348; The 
Hygiene of Housing, 629; Improved Clothing Labora- 
tories, 426; Interdisciplinary Research in Housing, 782; 
Location and Counter Areas for Mechanical Dishwashers, 
802; Standard Utensils Discussed on Television Program 
fed.], 804; Straight Chairs Buying Guide Ready [ed.], 
206; What Farm Families Spend for Housing, 259 

Housing and Household Equipment Division [AHEA], Re- 
port, 565: see also 534 

Housing Committee Report Available, 449 
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Housing Division [AHEA], Report, 534; see also 565 

Housing in Your Community, 106 

Housing Preferences of Nebraska Farm Families, 802 

How to Build a House Plan, 348 

CarMen (and Henrietta M. THompson). The 
Meaning of Labels to College Students, 368 

Hoyt, EvizasetH E. Home Economics in East Africa, 
Point IV and Families Abroad, 9 

Hygiene of Housing, The, 629 


Improved Clothing Laboratories, 426 

In May We Elect Our Next President [ed.], 287 

Increase in AHEA Dues Proposed for 1952 [ed.], 371 

Independent Boarding Home Parents, 785 

“Index for Living’—New TV Show, 286 

India, USA Training of Value in, 443 

Indiana’s Fight against Brucellosis, 268 

In-Law Relationship Adjustment of Couples Married Be- 
tween Two and Eleven Years, 35 

Inquiry about Planning Family Living Course [ed.], 371 

Institution Administration: Abstracts from Periodicals, 57, 
132, 221, 302, 384, 461. 666, 81S 

Institution Management Career, Christine Ricker Describes, 
671 

Interdisciplinary Research in Housing, 782 

International: AHEA Division Plans Foreign Aid Program, 
449; Cookbook for UN Day International Dinners [ed.], 
145 sce also 520, 724; The Foreign Student at an American 
University, 40; German Research Center Needs Lists of 
Projects [ed.], 288; International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics to Meet in Edinburgh in 1953, 586; International 
Federation of Home Economics see 543, 586; The Out- 
look on the United Nations, 99; Point IV and Families 
Abroad, 9; 
543; Report of Conference on Occupied Areas, 118; Schol- 
arships Foster International Good Will, 186; USA Train- 
ing of Value in India, 443; see also Home Economics 
Abroad 

International Congress on Home Economics to Meet in Ed- 
inburgh in 1953, 586 

International Federation of Home Economics: see 543, 586 

International Scholarships [AHEA]: Scholarships Foster 
International Good Will, 186 

Internships, A Plan for Clothing, 27 

Interpreting Home Economies to Professional Colleagues 
[ed.], 287 

Intravenous Injections: 
Use, 113 

Introducing New AHEA Officers. 500 

Is Clothing Construction Best Curriculum Basis? [ed.]. 289 


J 


Jacopson, SepMa. Aktrv Hushallning Serves Swedish Fami- 
lies, S00 

Job Security for Home Economists, 652 

Jounson, Doris. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 711 

Jounson, Hitppearpe. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 797 

JoHNSON, SHERMAN E. Defense Impacts on Levels of Liv- 
ing, 773 

Joint Youth-Adult Projects in Women’s Clubs’ Contest [ed.1], 
287 

Jooste, Martua. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 712 

JourNAL OF Home Economics: JourNnaL Editor Resigns [ed.], 
206; Suggestions to Authors of Research Articles [ed.], 649 

Justin, Marcaret M. A Forward Look for Home Econom- 
ics, 419 K 


[Kansas State College], Time and Motion Studies, 821 
Karayusur, WakiImM. Former AHEA Student Writes 
from Syria, 719 


Publication of Stockholm Congress Reports. 


Emulsions of Fat for Intravenous 
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Katharine Lenroot Honored for Children’s Bureau Work, 805 

Keane, Barsara. The Color-scope Method for Clothing 
Classes, 646 

Krenstra, KATHLEEN (and JANE 
Fights Flood Disaster, 704 

Kirk, Auice. Improved Clothing Laboratories, 426 

KitzKe, Dorotuy. Clothing Owned by New York Farm 
Families, 716 

KoHLMANN, ELEANOoRE L. Teen-Age Interests in Children, 23 

Korea: American Relief for Korea Urges Clothing Gifts 
[ed.], 804 

Koss, Maysurn. For Better Understanding of Home Eco- 
nomics, 450 

Kyrk, Hazel, Appointed to Consumers Committee [ed.], 648 


L 


Laspee, M. D., et al. Use of Home Canning Jars for Home 
and Locker Freezing, 433 

Labels: The Meaning of Labels to College Students, 368 

Laboratories, Improved Clothing, 426 

Laboratory for Social Action, 345 

Laboratory Work, Family Meal Experience Extends, 442 

LaNpspercer, Berry Hatcn. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
794 

Large Institutions, AHEA Workshop Studies, 447 

Laundering: Comparison of Effects of Wringer and Spinner 
Water Extraction on Deterioration of Fabrics, 277; Effect 
of Certain Variable Factors on Removal of Soil from 
Cotton Fabric, 279; Home, Launderette, and Commercial 
Costs of Laundry in an Indiana Community, 32; Research 
in Home Laundering, 193 

Learning Experiences at the Grass-Roots, 441 

LeBaron, Heten R. AHEA Workshop Studies Large Insti- 
tutions, 447 

Legislation: see Washington News 8, 82, 170, 410 

Legislative Program [AHEAI], 571 

Legislative Program Proposed for 1951-52. 446 

Honored for Children’s Bureau Work, 


Red Cross 


JRISWOLD ). 


Lenroot, Katharine, 
805 

“Lessons from Asia” at Philadelphia Meeting, 650 

Letter from Cleveland, A, 199 

Level of Living Seale: Construction of a Farm Family Level 
of Living Scale for the 11 Western States, 109 

Levels of Living, Defense Impacts on, 773 

Leverton. Rutu M. (and Mavup C. Coaes). Food Choices 
of Nebraska Children, 176 

Lippincott, ExvizasetH A. Breakfast Habits and Children’s 
Personality, 721 

Liston, Marcaret I. 
posium], 629 

Litrte, RutH Ramaspar. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 797 

Liv, Yu-Cuewn | Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 795 

Location and Counter Areas for Mechanical Dishwashers, 
S02 

Lowenserc, Miriam. A Program in Community Nutrition, 12 

Lucia’s Day at Penn State, 821 

A and Self-selecied Lunches in Five High 


The Hygiene of Housing [A Svm- 


Lunches: Type 
Schools, 435 
Lyte, DororHy Siecert. The Challenge of Textile Prob- 

lems, 85; Television Package Program, 421 


M 


McCay, Ciive M. Federal Bread Standards Discussed [A 
Symposium], 179 

McCollum, Dr. E. V., Symposium Honors [ed.], 723 

McGinnis, Estuer. AHEA Presents Program at Annual 
AAAS Meeting, 207; see also Esther McGinnis to Con- 
duct Special AHEA Project [ed.], 648; and Washington 
News, 690 

McKinney, Fiorence (and Lucite W. ReyNnotps) 
from the 1950 Conference on Aging. 42 


Report 
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Mackiey, Kay Youna (and Bernice J. Gross). Family 
Meal Experience Extends Laboratory Work, 442 

McLean, Frances P., et al. Serviceability of Four Types 
of Cotton Fabries, 788 

MacLennan, Rika. “Supervised” Homemaker Service a 
Growing Field, 285 

McNeat, Wytte B. Home Economics in General Educa- 
tion, 695 

Matuory, Berenice. Business-sponsored Teaching Aids Dis- 
cussed, 369; Teacher Educators and Supervisors Meet, 444 

Mancer, Marcarer S. Legislative Program Proposed for 
1951-52, 446 

Marcus, Pecey. In-Law Relationship Adjustment of Cou- 
ples Married Between Two and Eleven Years, 35 

Makr.att, Assy. Food and Nutrition Division Asks for Re- 
search Reports, 45 

Marron, IsaBpette. Comparison of Effects of Wringer and 
Spinner Water Extraction on Deterioration of Fabrics, 277 

Massey, Letra. Our Relationships—Public and Family, 644 

Masters Theses Assembled in Helpful Book, Abstracts of 
[ed.], 288 

Meal Planning, Multi-purpose, 645 

Meaning of Labels to College Students, The, 368 

Meeting on Higher Education in National Service Reported. 
45 

Meetings of Other Associations, 651 

Membership Cards, 1951-52, to Be Mailed in September 
445 

Mesuke, Epna. AHEA Offers Two 1952-53 Research Fel- 
lowships. 724 

Midcentury Family Living Offers a New Challenge [ed.], 117 

Mideentury Thoughts. 342 

Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth: Laboratory for Social Action, 345; Research Im- 
plications of the White House Conference. 208; Role of 
State Associations in the Conference Follow-up, 208; The 
White House Conference, 1950. 83; For White House Con- 
ference Follow-up, 120 

Midwest Workshops for Small Institutions, 650 

Mississippi Committee Plans Family Economies Projects, 801 

Mixes: Food Mixes and Frozen Foods, 14; The Quality and 
Practicability of a Refrigerated Prepared Dry Corn Meal 
Muffin Mix, 713 

Mobilizing Consumers and Retailers, 428 

Moore, Bernice Mitpurn. Free Families Build Free Per- 
sons, 613 

Moore. Marian M.., ef al. Serviceability of Four Types of 
Cotton Fabrics, 788 

Morcan, AcNnes Fay. Which Emphasis for Professional 
Training? 251 

Morcan, Miuprep I., et al. Family Life Education in Florida 
Communities, 622 

Morcan, Winona L. NANE Uses Variety at Biennial Meet- 
ing, 448; (and Farrn Fenton), Research Implications of 
the White House Conference, 208 

Morr, Mary. Food Mixes and Frozen Foods, 14 

Mothproofing Treatments on Selected Wool Fabrics and 
Their Permanence to Light and Cleaning. The Effective- 
ness of Certain, 362 

Motion Picture Project Sponsored, 448 

Motion Studies, Time and, 821 

Moving Day and Plans Ahead, 250 

Multi-purpose Meal Planning. 645 

Myers, Doris. Is Clothing Construction Best Curriculum 
Basis? [ed.], 289 


N 


Nason, Racuet Conrap. The Outlook on the United Na- 
tions, 99 

NANE [National Association for Nursery Education] Uses 
Variety at Biennial Meeting, 448 
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National Service: Meeting on Higher Education in National 
Service Reported, 45 

National Testing Program, AHEA, 357 

Nebraska Farm Families, Housing Preferences of, 802 

Netson, Mariana T. The House at Twentieth and Q, 706 

New Book Pictures Our People and Our Homes [ed.], 648 

New Home Economics Building [Texas State College for 
Women|], 822 

New York Association Makes Gift to PHF, 651 

NewarK, CuHristine. Consumer-Retailer Co-ordinating 
Committee, 725 

News Notes, 60, 135, 224, 305, 387, 464, 742, 823 

1950-51 Report of Activities [AHEA], 521-561 

1951-52 Membership Cards to Be Mailed in September [ed.], 
445 

1951-52 Plans for Action [AHEA], 563-570 

1951-52 Program of Work [AHEA], 562 

Nominations Accepted for the 1952 Borden Award, 724 

Noyes. Heren. The Hygiene of Housing [A Symposium], 
629 


Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals, 55, 130, 219, 300, 382. 


459, 664. 735. 816: see also Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Teaching. Vitalizing, 89 

Nutritionists: Public Health Nutritionists Work to Aid 
Many People, 38 


OBERHELMAN, Lois. Indiana’s Fight against Brucellosis, 268 

O’Brien, Octe Jones. Year-round Plans Encourage Annual 
Meeting Attendance, 290 

{[O’Brien. Ruth]. U.S. Department of Agriculture Awards, 415 

Occupational Guidance: Qualifications for Home Econo- 
mists in Welfare Agencies, 272 

Occupied Areas: Report of Conference on Occupied Areas, 118 

Officers and Committees [AHEA]—1951-52, 579 

Oklahoma Conference Studies Group Processes, 38 

Old Age: Report from the 1950 Conference on Aging, 42 

“Our” Cookbook Aids United Nations Day, 724 

Our Readers Sav: A New JourNnat Feature, 489, 605, 687. 
769 

Our Relationships—Public and Family, 644 

Our Responsibility for Freedom: As Home Economists of 
Today, 501; As Home Economists of Tomorrow, 505; se¢ 
also As Citizens, 508; and Home Economies and the Amer- 
ican Social System, 512 

Our Responsibility for Freedom as Citizens, 508 

Our Roles in College Education, 335 

Our Teachers and Adult Education, 701 

Outlook on the United Nations, The, 99 


P 


Package Program, Television, 421 

Palatability of Home-canned Tomatoes, 282 

Penn State, Lucia’s Day at, 821 

Permanent Headquarters [AHEA]: The AHEA Building. 
449, 652; AHEA Headquarters Building on Colored 
Slides, 715; AHEA Moves, 170; The House at Twentieth 
and Q, 706; The House at Twentieth and Q Today, 709; 
Moving Day and Plans Ahead, 250; Pictures of the AHEA 
Building, 572; Until You See AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters, 114; see also Permanent Headquarters Fund 

Permanent Headquarters Fund: Headquarters Gifts from 
Ohio and Eastern Massachusetts, 511; New York Associa- 
tion Makes Gift to PHF, 651; Phi Upsilon Omicron Aids 
Headquarters Fund [ed.], 723; Pictures of the AHEA 
Building, 572; Tribute to Beulah Harris, 105; Twenty-five 
Pounds of Pennies for PHF, 643 

Personality, Breakfast Habits and Children’s, 721 

Personnel Organization, Classroom, 270 

Puetrs, Eruec L., et al. Serviceability of Four Types of 
Cotton Fabrics, 788 
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Phi Upsilon Omicron Aids Headquarters Fund [ed.], 723 

Plan for Clothing Internships, A, 27 

Planning AHEA Annual Meeting Arrangements for Atlan- 
tic City [ed.], 804 

Planning Family Living Course, Inquiry about [ed.], 371 

Plans for Action [AHEA] 1951-52, Divisions and Depart- 
ments, 563-569 

Plans in Progress for 1952 Meeting in Atlantie City [ed.], 
723 

Point IV and Families Abroad, 9 

Popular Home Economics Career Wheel Revised [ed.], 206 

Portwoop, BLancHe. Oklahoma Conference Studies Group 
Process, 38 

PorareTeR, MartHa. Chick Growth Teaches Nutrition, 351 

Powe i, CaroLyn K. New York Association Makes Gift to 
PHF, 651 

President [AHEA], Report, 521 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations—1951—52, 578 

Preston, Francts. Financial Counseling for Families, 19; 
Progress in Co-operation for Health Education, 373 

Preview of 42d Annual Meeting, 31 

Price and Wage Controls Require Self-Control, 616 

Price. Haze. H. Studying Achievement in Foods Classes, 
263 

Price, Minnie. Midcentury Thoughts, 342 

Prices: Teachers Survey Prices for Welfare Department, 647 

Professional Seminar in Consumer Services Held, 115 

Professional Training: Which Emphasis for Professional 
Training? 251 

Program in Community Nutrition, A, 12 

Program of Work [AHEA], 1951-52, 562 

Progress in Co-operation for Health Education, 373 

Projects. German Research Center Needs Lists of [ed.], 288 

Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 373 

Psychology of Clothing: Effect on College Girl of Feeling 
Well Dressed, 799 

Public Health: see Social Welfare and Public Health 

Public Health Nutritionists Work to Aid Many People, 38 

Public Relations: AHEA Public Relations Committee Holds 
Workshop, 372; HEIB’s Chuckle at “The Public and We.” 
722; Interpreting Home Economics to Professional Col- 
leagues [ed.], 287; Our Relationships—Publie and Fam- 
ilv, 644; Public Relations Through Home Economies, 440: 
sce also Public Relations Exchange 

Public Relations Exchange, 292, 374, 450, 652, 725 

Public Relations Through Home Economics, 440 

Puerto Rico: Student Teachers Link Work in Puerto Rico, 


286 
Q 
Qualifications for Home Economists in Welfare Agencies, 272 
Quality and Practicability of a Refrigerated Prepared Dry 
Corn Meal Muffin Mix. The, 713 


R 


RaveNnHILL, Atice. A Charter Member Reads the JourNnat. 
769 

Ray Balderston Honored by Fellowship Fund [ed.], 648 

Rayon: Digest of Rayon Standards Available from AHEA 
led.], 206 

Red Cross Fights Flood Disaster, 704 

Rem, Ciara V. Tuskegee Workshop Plans Co-operative Re- 
search Study, 291 

Relationships of Business and Consumers Studied [ed.], 117 

Removal of Soil from Cotton Fabric, Effect of Certain Vari- 
able Factors on, 279 

Report from the 1950 Conference on Aging, 42 

Report of Conference on Occupied Areas, 118 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 585; Reports: Amer- 
ican Standards Association, Council and Consumer Goods 
Committee of the, 558; Co-ordinating Council of the 
AHFA. AVA, and NEA, 558; Fédération internationale 
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Representatives [AHEA] (Continued) 
de l’Enseignment ménager, 558; Future Homemakers of 
America, Advisory Board of the, 558; Midcentury Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, 559; National Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth, 559; National Consumer— 
Retailer Council, 559; School Lunch, Joint Committee of 
AHEFA, ADA, and SFSA on, 559; Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, 560 

Research: Interdisciplinary Research in Housing, 782 

Research Articles, Suggestions to Authors of [ed.], 649 

Research Department [AHEA], Reports, 541, 568 

Research Fellowships, AHEA Offers Two 1952-53, 724 

Research Implications of the White House Conference, 208 

Research in Home Laundering, 193 

Research Points to New Versatility for Turkey, 43 

Research Reports, Food and Nutrition Division Asks for, 
45; see also 798 

Resolutions, 557 

Responsibility for Freedom, Our, 501; see also 508, 512 

Retailers, Mobilizing Consumers and, 428 

ReyNowps, W. (and Fuorence McKInney) 
from the 1950 Conference on Aging, 42 

Rice: The Effects of Storage, Washing, and Cooking on the 
Thiamine Content of Rice, 641 

Ricker, Christine, Describes Institution Management Ca- 
reer, 671 

Rokaur, Mary. Home Economists the World Around, 93 

Role of State Associations in the Conference Follow-up, 208 

Rural Area, House Improvements in a, 189 

Ryan, Mary 8S. Effect on College Girl of Feeling Well 
Dressed, 799; (and Muriet Braste), Study of Snowsuits for 
Preschool Children, 637 


Report 


Safety Service Membership Plan, Home [ed.], 804 

Satmon, Cueristine F. The Hygiene of Housing [A Svm- 
posium |, 629 

Sampson, Epirn S. World s»curity Begins at Home, 516 

Scuerrier, ANNELIE. Home Economics in Germany, 719 

Scholarships Foster International Good Will, 186 

School Lunch: Supplementing the School Lunch, 355; Type 
A and Self-selected Lunches in Five High Schools, 435; 
Workshop for School Lunch Managers and Personnel, 645 

Security: World Security Begins at Home, 516 

Seddon, Reba, Home Economics Girls Prepared for Home- 
making Says, 741 

Self Evaluation, Summer Workshops Aid in, 446 

Seronsy, Louise Barro (and Jean First Course 
in Clothing and Textiles, 195 

Serviceability of Four Types of Cotton Fabrics, 788 

Seventh International Congress of Home Economics. Re- 
ports of, 543 

Suras, Sytvia (and Leone ANN Hever). Fashions in Budg- 
ets, 619 

Sister Cioritpa. The Steady Ground of Guidance, 95 

Small Institutions, Midwest Workshop for, 650 

Signe. Citizens Committee on Education Meets, 
449 

Snowsuits: Study of Snowsuits for Preschool Children, 637 

Social Action, Laboratory for, 345 

Social System, Home Economics and the American, 512 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 58, 133, 222, 303, 385, 462, 667, 737, 819; Indiana’s 
Fight against Brucellosis, 268: Public Health Nutritionists 
Work to Aid Many People. 38; Qualifications for Home 
Economists in Welfare Agencies, 272; “Supervised” Home- 
maker Service a Growing Field, 285; Teachers Survey 
Prices for Public Welfare Department, 647 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department [AHEA], 
Reports, 541, 569 

Some Homemaking Projects Designed for Grade Classes, 116 
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Sparrorp, Ivo.. Our Readers Say: A New JourNnat Feature, 
489 

Special American Home Economics Association Project in 
Family Life Education Supported by Funds from the 
Grant Foundation, The, 690 

Spinner Water Extraction on Deterioration of Fabrics, Com- 
parison of Effects of Wringer and, 277 

Staff Officers [AHEA], Reports, 523 

Standard Utensils Discussed on Television [ed.], 804 

Standards: Adoption of ASA Standard for Utensils Surveyed 
[ed.], 206; All Aboard . . . for Better Utensils, 710; Ar- 
denia Chapman Praised for Standards Work [ed.], 649; 
Can AHEA Become an Effective Force for Standards? 
171; Copies of New Standards Available from AHEA, 292; 
Digest of Rayon Standards Available from AHEA [ed.], 
206; Federal Bread Standards Discussed, 179; Standard 
Utensils Discussed on Television Program [ed.], 804; 
Straight Chairs Buying Guide Ready [ed.], 206 

Srantey, Lovise. Report of Conference on Occupied Areas, 
118 

State Associations: Presidents of Affiliated State Associa- 
tions—1951—52, 578; Role of State Associations in the 
Conference Follow-up, 208; Statistical Report of State 
Associations, 577 

State Department Discusses Economic Relations, 725 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 577 

Statistics Workshop, Date Set for Second, 209 

Statistics Workshop Offers Graduate Credit, 291 

Statistics Workshop Report Available [ed.], 648 

Steady Ground of Guidance, The. 95 

{Steckman, Lillian L.], JourNaL Editor Resigns [ed.], 206 

Steete, Marton H. Scholarships Foster International Good 
Will, 186 

Stockholm Congress Reports, Publication of, 543 

Stone, Mary E.orse. Some Homemaking Projects Designed 
for Grade Classes, 116 

Straight Chairs Buying Guide Ready [ed.], 206 

Student Teachers Link Work in Puerto Rico, 286 

Students Appreciate Apartment Dormitory, 204 

Study of Association’s Object and Program of Work [ed.}, 
803 

Study of Snowsuits for Preschool Children, 637 

Studving Achievement in Foods Classes, 263 

Subsidy for Talent. 635; see also 769 

Suggestions to Authors of Research Articles [ed.], 649 

Summer Study Opportunities, AHEA Group Listing, 292 

Summer Workshops Aid in Self Evaluation, 446 

“Supervised” Homemaker Service a Growing Field, 285 

Supervisors: Teacher Educators and Supervisors Meet, 
444 

Supplementing the School Lunch, 355 

Swan, Frances L. AHEA Buys Home, 652 

Swedish Families, Aktiv Hushdllning Serves, 800 

Symposium Honors Dr. E. V. McCollum [ed.], 723 

Syria, Former AHEA Student Writes from, 719 


T 


Talent, Subsidy for, 635; see also 769 

Teacher Educators and Supervisors Meet, 444 

Teachers and Adult Education, Our, 701 

Teachers Survey Prices for Welfare Department, 647 

Teaching: see Education and Home Economics Education 

Technical Information, Voluntary Protection of [ed.], 288 

Teen-Age Interest in Children, 23 

Teen-Agers’ Preferences, Consumer Speaks Project on, 370 

Television: “Index for Living’—New TV Show, 286; Tele- 
vision Package Program, 421 

Television Package Program, 421 

Tensions, Food and the Present World, 691 

Tentative Program [AHEA], 108, 198, 276, 361 

Testing Program, AHEA National, 357 
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[Texas State College for Women], New Home Economics 
Building, 822 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 59, 134, 
223, 304, 386, 463, 668, 738, 820; Achievement in Clothing 
Construction, 626; American Relief for Korea Urges Cloth- 
ing Gifts [ed.], 804; The Challenge of Textile Problems, 
85; Clothing for Cold Weather, 200; Clothing Owned by 
New York Farm Families, 716; Clothing Seminar Report 
Raises Timely Questions, 288; The Colorscope Method 
for Clothing Classes, 646; Community Clothing Centers, 
266; Comparison of Effects of Wringer and Spinner Water 
Extraction on Deterioration of Fabrics, 277; Digest of 
Rayon Standards Available from AHEA [ed.], 206; Ef- 
fect of Certain Variable Factors on Removal of Soil from 
Cotton Fabric, 279; Effect on College Girl of Feeling Well 
Dressed, 799; The Effectiveness of Certain Mothproofing 
Treatments on Selected Wool Fabrics and Their Perma- 
nence to Light and Cleaning, 362; First Course in Cloth- 
ing and Textiles, 195; Functional House Dresses, 423; Im- 
proved Clothing Laboratories, 426; Is Clothing Construc- 
tion Best Curriculum Basis [ed.], 289; A Plan for Cloth- 
ing Internships, 27; Relationships of Business and Con- 
sumers Studied [ed.], 117; Serviceability of Four Types 
of Cotton Fabrics, 788; Study of Snowsuits for Preschool 
Children, 637; see also Laundering 

Textiles and Clothing Division [AHEA]: AHEA Division 
Plans Foreign Aid Program, 449; Reports, 534, 565 

Theses Assembled in Helpful Book, Abstracts of Masters 
[ed.], 288 

Theses (Doctoral) Related to Home Economics, 1950-51— 
Part I, 711; Part II, 794 

Thiamine: The Effects of Storage, Washing, and Cooking 
on the Thiamine Content of Rice, 641 

Tuompson, Henrietta M. Committee [Consumer Inter- 
ests Committee] Reviews Work and Makes New Plans. 
44; (and Carmen Howe i), The Meaning of Labels to 
College Students, 368 

TuHorNe, THELMA. Motion Picture Project Sponsored, 448 

Time and Motion Studies [Kansas State College], 821 

Topuunter. E. Netce. Workshop for School Lunch Man- 
agers and Personnel, 645 

Tomatoes, Palatability of Home-canned, 282 

Treasurer [AHEA]: Report of Treasurer and Investment 
Committee, 522 

Trotter, Virginia Yarp. Housing Preferences of Nebraska 
Farm Families, 802 

Turkey, Research Points to New Versatility for, 43 

Tuskegee Workshop Plans Co-operative Research Study, 291 

Type A and Self-selected Lunches in Five High Schools, 435 

U 

United Nations Birthday Cake, 669 

United Nations Day, “Our” Cookbook Aids, 724 

United Nations, The Outlook on the, 99 

USA Training of Value in India, 443 

Use of Home Canning Jars for Home and Locker Freezing. 
433 

Utensils: see Housing and Household Equipment and Stand- 
ards Vv 


Ve.ez, Noemi Ropricvez. Student Teachers Link Work in 
Puerto Rico, 286 

Very, June, et al. Serviceability of Four Types of Cotton 
Fabrics, 788 

VinackKe, Wrinirrep R. The Effects of Storage, Washing, 
and Cooking on the Thiamine Content of Rice, 641 

Vitalizing Nutrition Teaching, 89 

Vocational Guidance: Chicago HEIB Group Offers Career 
Film [ed.], 287; Christine Ricker Describes Institution 
Management Career, 671; Home Economics Girls Pre- 
pared for Homemaking Says Reba Seddon, 741; Public 
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Vocational Guidance (Continued) 
Health Nutritionists Work to Aid Many People, 38; Vo- 
cational Guidance Conference, 725 

Voluntary Protection of Technical Information [ed.], 288 

Voutcariwpes, L. Greek Women Welcome Home Economics 
Centers, 204 W 

Wage Controls: Price and Wage Controls Require Self-Con- 
trol, 616 

Washington News, 8, 82, '70, 250, 334, 410, 612, 699, 772 

Weaver, Evarne KNow tes. Research in Home Laundering. 
193 

Weiss, Gertrupe S. Family Living Outlook, 1951, 103 

Weicu, Lita M Growth Through rience Programs, 

West, Susan F. Citizens’ Committee Improves Housing, 17 

Weston, Epna. A Letter from Cleveland, 199 

What Farm Families Spend for Housing, 259 

“What's the Answer?”—Food and Nutrition Booklet [ed.]. 
723 

Which Emphasis for Professional Training? 251 

Wuite, Giapys. Teachers Survey Prices for Welfare De- 
partment, 647 

White House Conference, 1950, The, 83 

White House Conference on Children and Youth: see Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth 

Wuite, Vivian, ef al. Serviceability of Four Types of Cot- 
ton Fabrics, 788 

Witten, Karuryn. Evaluation Rewards Evident at Work- 
shop, 650 

Wicners, H. E. How to Build a House Plan, 348 

Witmor, Jennie (and Rost Ertsman). Research Points to 
New Versatility for Turkey, 43 

Winstow, C.-E. A. The Hygiene of Housing [A Sym- 
posium |, 629 

Women in the Defense Decade. Conference Studies Role of 
led.], 803 
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Title Page for Volume 45 of the JOURNAL Available 


Those who plan to bind Volume 43 of the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics 
Numbers 1 to 10 (January to December, 1951) 
may obtain a title page for the volume by requesting it from 
Home Economics 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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Women in Services, Committee Advises on [ed.], 803 

Women’s Clubs’ Contest, Joint Youth-Adult Projects in 
fed.], 287 

Women’s Organizations, Defense Plans Considered by, 44 

Woop, ANNA L. Location and Counter Areas for Mechanical 
Dishwashers, 802; (and Vernon Davies), Construction of 
a Farm Family Level of Living Seale for the 11 Western 
States, 109 

Woopnouse, CHase Gornc. Price and Wage Controls Re- 
quire Self-Control, 616 

Workshop for School Lunch Managers and Personnel, 645 

Workshops: AHEA Public Peistions Committee Holds 
Workshop, 372; AHEA Worksiop Studies Large Institu- 
tions, 447; Date Set for Second Statistics Workshop, 209; 
Evaluation Rewards Evident at Werks:op, 650; Midwest 
Workshop for Small Institutic 650; Statistics Work- 
shop Offers Graduate Credit, 291; Simmer Workshops 
Aid in Self Evaluation, 446; Tu orkshop Plans 
Co-operative Research Study, 291; kshop for School 
Lunch Managers and Personnel, 645 

World Food Problems: Can the World Feed Its Population 4 
411; Food and the Present World Tensions, 691 

World Security Begins at Home, 516 

World’s Favorite Recipes, The, 520, 724 

Wricut, Etten. A Plan for Clothing internships, 27 

Waricurt, JANer Smita (and Jean Henke). Achievement in 
Clothing Construction, 626 

Wringer and Spinner Water Extraction on Deterioration of 
Fabrics Comparison of Effects of, 277 

Y 

Year-round Plans Encourage Annual Meeting Attendance, 
200) 

Yeo. Evizasetu J. Public Health Nutritionists Work to Aid 
Many Ps ople 38 

Youth—Adult Projects: Joint Youth—Adult Projects in Wom- 
en’s Club’s Contest [ed.], 287 
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CHRISTMAS 1951 


The 


Officers and Headquarters Staff 


of the 
American Home Economics Association 
wish to all 
AHEA Members and JOURNAL Subscribers and Advertisers 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS = 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. AHEA PUBLICATIONS 


Catalog of AHEA Publications 
Revised August 1951. Sent free 
upon request. Please specify num- 
ber of copies desired. 


2. Nat'l. Elec. Manufacturers 
Association 
Electric Range Section 


32-page teacher’s manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 


3. National Agricultural Supply Co. 


Please send me your free NASCO 
catalog to make supply buying 
easier. Order practically every- 
thing needed for class-work and 
home demonstration projects. 


4. American Can Company 


Please send me my FREE set of 
36 Canned Foods Nutrition Charts. 


5. United Fruit Company 


A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit,” free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


6. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


For information on the textbook 
editions of Betty Crocker’s Picture 
Cook Book see our advertisement in 
this issue. Use the coupon below 
for your orders. 


7. S. C. Johnson & Son 

Johnson’s Wax has two Christmas 
gifts for you! 
Gift 1— 

is a clever little 


Emeryettes—miniature nail 
so handy! 


“matchbook” of 


files. 


Gift 2— 


is a full-size container of your 
choice of either Johnson's Paste 
Wax or Liquid Cleaning and Polish- 
ing Wax. A grand opportunity for 
you to sparkle up your department 
for special holiday affairs. 


Also offered free is a supply of a 
brand-new student circular, “Smart 
Girls Wax Their Own Rooms.” In 


verse and illustrated! 


Plan to Attend! 


THE 43RD ANNUAL MEETING AND 
EXHIBIT OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
Economics AssociATION TO BE 
HELD AT CONVENTION HALL, 
New JERSEY, 


ATLANTIC CiTy, 


mJUNE 24-27, 1952. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


123 45 6 7 


Number of Students 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ol. 43, No. 10 847 
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Sreelings of the ‘Scason to 


Cnr 1954 Advertisers 


Our readers appreciate the services to home eco- 
nomics which your continued interest provides. 


Abbott Laboratories 

Allyn and Bacon 

American Can Company 

Ball Brothers Company 

The Best Foods, Inc. 

The Borden Company 

California Prune and Apricot Growers Ass‘n. 
Carnation Company | 
Celanese Corporation of America 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 

Colorado A & M College 
Consolidated Trimming Corporation 
Cornell University 

Corning Glass Works 

Corn Products Sales Company 

Foley Manufacturing Company 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
General Electric Company 

General Foods Corporation 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gerber Products Company 

Ginn and Company 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 

D. C. Heath and Company 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 

Household Finance Corporation 
lowa State College 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kellogg Company 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Kraft Foods Company 


lo Om Reade 


LaChoy Food Products 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

The Macmillan Company 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

National Agricultural Supply Company 
National Canners Association 

National Dairy Council 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


Electric Range Section 
Farm & Home Freezer Section 


Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc. 
New York University 

Ohio State University 

Oregon State College 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
Pennsylvania State College 

Pet Milk Company 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Procter & Gamble Company 

The Ronald Press Company 
School Products Company 

The Stout Institute 

Swift & Company 

Tampax, Inc. 

United Fruit Company 

University of Minnesota 
University of Wisconsin 

West Bend Aluminum Company 
Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Wheat Flour Institute 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Watch the Journal for new products and new ideas offered by our 


advertisers during the coming year. 


For helpful teaching suggestions use the convenient COUPON SECTION. 
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ECONOMICS OF INCOME AND CONSUMPTION 


By HELEN G. CANOYER, Professor of Economics and Marketing; and ROLAND S. VAILE 


Professor of Economics and Marketing; both of the University of Minnesota. 


DESCRIBES AND _ ILLUSTRATES, 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, 
the simple, unchanging laws of eco- 
nomics. It provides the student with 
clarifying applications and interrela- 
tions of economic principles, thus ori- 
enting him in the very human economic 
world about him. The first chapters 
present basic principles in terms of 
human desires, and describe how an 
economy functions and is controlled 


by production, consumption and in- 
come. Further chapters relate eco- 
nomic principles to the factors of con- 
sumption | the diverse problems of 
increasing consumer income. This ap- 
proach is designed to afford the 
student-consumer a more useful under- 
standing of economics principles than 
if the subject were considered from the 
producer's standpoint. 


37 illustrations. 355 pages. $4.50 


Other Books of Lasting Importanee . . . 
THE ECONOMICS OF INSTALMENT BUYING 


By REAVIS COX, Professor of Marketing, University of Pennsylvania 


SUPPLIES an up-to-date description of instal- 
ment practices and procedures, a comprehensive 
analysis of the instalment system's economic and 
social purposes and consequences. 
areas of subject which have not been fully ex- 


Discusses 


plored, in particular, the operation of retail 


STANDARDS AND LABELS FOR CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


By JESSIE V. COLES, Asscciate Professor of Home Economics, University of California 


THIS TEXTBOOK explains the many as- 
pects of standards and labels. It affords a 
comprehensive examination of the need for 
standards and labels, the ways in which they 
are or may be used, the procedures for secur- 
ing them, and their present status in the 
orderly marketing of goods. Provides a 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 


By HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, Chairman of Sociology and Professor in the Department of Family 


Life, Purdue University 

EMPLOYING logical analysis, this textbook 
attacks some of the core problems of mar- 
riage. The discussion centers largely 
around the persons and personalities in- 
volved in the marriage undertaking, not 
upon marriage merely as a social institution. 
The focus is upon the interpersonal relation- 


credit merchants. Concentration is on a single 
part of the field of consumer credit; cash loans, 
charge accounts and service credit beiag touched 
only insofar as necessary to understand instal- 
ment buying of goods and services. 


74 tables. 525 pages. $6.00 


record of progress in the regulation of 
standards and labels, and a blueprint for 
future action. Illustrates procedures in de- 
veloping and establishing standards, as well 
as many illustrations of labels in use. 

$5.00 


49 illustrations. 556 pages. 


ships of men and women during courtship, 
marriage, the establishment and continua- 
tion of family life, and the rearing of chil- 
dren. Planned to stimulate the reader to 
greater wisdom and insight. 


510 pages. $4.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor of Education and Sociology, University of Southern California 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THIS TEXTBOOK is based upon the con- 
cept of a child’s broad organismic develop- 
ment. Includes studies of physical, mental 
and psychological growth, with special em- 
phasis upon environmental influences of 
home, school, and community. Personal 
and social adjustments of the child at in- 


creasingly high levels of development are 
viewed as the central problem of child 
psychology. Research materials, clinical 
studies, views of prominent workers are 
reviewed to aid the student's perspective 
and understanding. 


781 pages. $5.00 


. THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e« 15 East 26th St. «© NEW YORK 10 
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Harvest for America! 


Toes 


Sup 


yoog 


@* farmlands from coast to 
coast and from border to border, 
millions of young people are 
working with “‘head, heart, 
hands and health” to strengthen 
our nation. 

Now two generations of 
young Americans have learned 
and used 4-H Club methods to 
improve their own farm crops 
and livestock, diet and health, 
minds and management skills. 

And today we enjoy the har- 
vest for which they have worked 
so well. The abundance we share 
with hungry nations—much of 
our own country’s healthful diet 
—and the free self-reliance and 
efficiency of our modern farm 
families—all these are due in no 
small part to the skill and in- 
spiration of the 4-H Clubs. 

Theirs is America’s finest har- 
vest—a_ self-renewing produc- 
tion of good things by good 
people. Again this year, Kelvin- 
ator is deeply proud of its priv- 
ilege of sponsoring the Food 
Preparation Awards in this 4-H 
Club program. 


Division of 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


MAKER OF ELECTRIC APPLIANCES FOR THE HOME 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC RANGES + HOME FREEZERS + ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
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